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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY AND, PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO EDUCATION, AND 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 


Having shown in what.a good head and. body'consist, 
namely, in balance or equilibrium of action between all the 
parts of each, and also how. to improve the physical organiza- 
tion, as well, as how to strengthen and expand ‘the intellect, 
improve the memory, and eonduct the intellectual education 
of children, we proceed to show how to regulate and govern 
the feelings, and also how to conduet the mora/ trainingyand 
government of children. .In doing this, it will be necessary 
first to.explain some,important principles or laws of Phrenol- 
ogy, in order to apply them to this subject. 

The first great law. of Phrenology, to which! we-invite 
special attention, is that the propensities should be guéded, 
governed, directed, and restrained by the moral séntiments 
and intellect; Without rendering obedience to this jaw, there 
is no virtue, no enjoyment inilife; but, this law obeyed, alls 
peace and happiness, . A few illustrations, will, serve to.ex- 
plain both the law itself and its importance. Let it still be 
borne in mind, that we live fo be happy—that whatever aug- 
ments our pleasures, both temporarily and ultimately, furthers 
the ends of our being, and that whatever causes pain, is wrong, 
and should be avoided. In short, we need only éo be selfish 

YOL. ¥.—=-NO. 10. 
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—to promote our own greatest ultimate good. Our own hap- 
piness, then, and also that of our fellow-men, require that we 
govern our conduct by the moral sentiments and intellect— 
that we never exercise the propensities but “by anc with the 
consent,”’ and under thedirection, of the imtellectual and moral 
faculties—that every exercise of the propensities not thus gav- 
erned, results in misery, both to the individual, and also to all 
concerned. 


Thus: the exercise of Appetite, by. itself, indulged for the 
mere pleasures of the palate, and without the intellect to 
choose the kind and quality of our food, or the moral senti- 
ments to restrain its excessive action, will often eat unwhole- 
some food, and in excessive quantities, which will derange 
the stomach, undermine the health; blunt the moral sensibili- 
ties, benumb the intellect,* and sap the fountain-head of 
nearly all our physical as ;well|as mental and moral pleasures, 
besides greatly abridging those very pleasures of the palate 
sought in its indulgence. But, let it be indulged under the 
control of intellect, let the latter choose the best kind, and 
dictate the proper amount of food, and let the moral senti- 
ments ‘restrain its excess, and the consequences will be, the 
greatestigustatory enjoyment that we are capable of experi- 
encing, as well. as abundant sustenance to all the other physi- 
cal and: mental faculties, and the greatest pleasures in the ex- 
penditure of this sustenance. 


If Combativeness be exercised alone, without the sanctify- 
ing influences of the moral sentiments, and in opposition to the 
dictates of reason, it becomes mere brute force, mere bravado 
and physical fight, bursting forth on all aecasions, quarreling 
with every body, not only without cause, but in opposition 
to right, and making its possessor and all around him misera- 
ble. But, let this'organ be exercised under the direction and 
control of the intellectuaband moral faculties, and it becomes 
moral courage, a defence of right and truth, and of! the op- 
pressed, and opposes whatever is wrong and pernicious in its 


* Gluttony, like the, shock of the torpedo, has a most benumbing 
effect upon all the finer feellings of our nature, and also beclouds the 
intellect to a degree little realized by the perpetrators of this almust 
universal crime. 
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tendency—than which no element of our nature yields. its 
possessor a richer harvest of the most pure and exalted pleas 
ure, in.addition to the pleasure felt in exercising this feeling, 
and the beneficial ends obtained thereby. 


Let a man exercise Acquisitiveness as the robber and knave 
exercise it, without intellects, to tell him that this course, in 
the long run, will prevent his becoming rich, and without the 
moral sentiments showing how wrong and unjust this course, 
that is, let him exercise this organ without intellect to point 
out the most successful course, or the moral sentiments to pre- 
vent his getting it by extortion and robbery, and other similar 
means, however unjust, and this organ will make him wretch- 
ed, and also all whom he wrongs by his dishonesty. J//-gotten 
wealth, injures all and benefits none. But let intellect guide 
aman so that he chooses the dest course to make money, and 
then let Conscientiousness cause him to make money honestly, 
and pay all he owes, and Benvolence prevent his distressing 
any one by his efforts to acquire property, and that man will 
enjoy his money, and enjoy life infinitely more than will he 
whose Acquisitiveness is not thus governed. The merchants 
ina town in which I once resided, held their goods at so enor- 
mous a price, that they drove all of the valuable custom to a 
neighboring town, where the merchants had moral feeling 
enough to ask only a fair, living profit, and intellect enough to 
see that “a nimble sixpence is better than a slow shilling.” The 
former merchants failed, and thus defeated their own object, 
but the latter are very prosperous, and enjoy much more, both 
in the possession of their wealth, and in the thought that they’ 
obtained it honestly, than the former class. 


Let a mother be ever so fond of her child, but let her not 
guide her maternal love by the dictates of enlightened reason 
nor by the direction of her moral feelings, and she will spot 
that child by over-indulgence and mismanagement—an occur- 


‘Tence as lamentable as it is common—but, let a parent love 


his child inzellectually, that is, let hisintellect be exercised along 
with his parental attachment, and be guided dy it, and he will 
manage his child in the dest manner possible, and also seek 
the moral education and spiritual good of his child by train- 
ing him up in the way he should go, and the happiness of both 
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parent and child, and of all who come within their influence, 
will be the delightful result. How heaven-wide the contrast 
between a good and a badchild! Even if the parent love 
his child morally, and seek to make him better, but unguided 
by. intellect, actually makes him worse, a course very common, 
then his child is a torment to himself, his parents, and all con- 
cerned, We must love our children intellectually and morally, 
if we would either have them enjoy life, or enjoy life in our 
children. 

If a man exercise his Friendship, without the governing 
influences of intellect and the sanctions of the moral senti- 
ments, he will choose low and immoral associates, who will 
lower down the tone of his moral feelings, lead him into the 
paths. of sin, and thus make him unhappy. . But, if he ex- 
ercise his friendship under the sanction of the moral faculties 
and intellect—if he choose inéel/ectual and moral compari- 
sons, they will expand his intellect and strengthen his virtuous 
feelings, and this will make him and them the more happy. 
Friendship, founded on intellect and virtuous feeling, is far 
more exalted in its character, and beneficial in its influence, 
than. when founded on any other considerations, while friend- 
ship founded in the propensities, will increase the depravity 
and misery of all concerned, 

Let Approbativeness, or love of the good opinion of others, 
be governed by the moral sentiments, and it becomes ambition 
to. excel in works of philanthropy, and seeks to keep the moral 
character pure and_ spotless; and let it be guided by the in- 
tellect, and it becomes intellectual ambition, and seeks emi- 
nence in the works of literature or the fields of science; but 
when not thus governed, it degenerates into a low, animal, 
grovelling, sensual ambition,and ambition to become the great- 
est eater, or fighter, or duellist, or dandy, or coquette, which 
causes unhappiness to the possessor, and to all concerned. If 
Self-Esteem be governed by intellect and moral feeling, it im- 
parts nobleness and elevation to the character and conduct, 
which sheds a beam of exalted pleasure on its possessor and 
on all around him, but when nof thus governed, it degenerates 
into egotism, self-conceit, imperativeness, and supercillous- 
ness, which causes pain to himself and all affected by this 
quality in him. 
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In’short, man is constituted to be governed by his higher 
faculties, and there is no enjoyment for him unless he puts in- 
tellect on the throne, and the moral sentiments as rulers of the 
kingdom of his animal nature. Most of the evils existing in 
society, most of the sufferings which stare us wherever we turn 
our eyes, have their origin in the violation of this law. Noris 
this misery, so extensive, so diversified, to be wondered at, if 
we consider that nineteen-twentieths of the time, desires, pur- 
suits, pleasures, anxities, &c., of mankind are consumed in 
feeding and gratifying his animal nature merely; in scramb- 
ling after property ; in getting something to eat, and drink, and 
wear, and live in, and show off with; in gratifying his love of 
power, or his grasping ambition; in polities, friendship, and 
family cares ; in combating, contending, backbiting, lascivious- 
ness, and likeanimal gratifications. War, love, money and dis- 
play,sum up the history of man since his creationtothe present 
time. And before man can become virtuous and happy, his 
animal nature must be subjected to the control of his moral 
and intellectual faculties. This animality of man, is in striking 
harmony with the fact that a large proportion of the brain of 
man, is in the region of the feelings, while but a small moiety 
is found in the region of the intellect. 

The question, then, returns with great force, on the means 
of subduing our animal propensities, and of improving the 
tone and vigor of the sentiments and intellect. A more impor- 
tant question, can hardly be asked, and the answer to none, is 
better calculated to make mankind virtuous and happy. 


In giving this answer, I must unfold another law of our 
nature, equally inportant with the last—a law perhaps more 
powerful and direct in its bearing on the happiness and virtue 
of man, than any other. It is this: Their exists an intimate 
reciprocal relation between the conditions of the body and 
those of the animal propensities, each being as is the other. 
Let the Jody be in a fevered or stimulated condition, and the 
propensities also will partake of the same morbid, feverish, 
Vicious action; but, let. the body be healthy, and.in:a cool, 
quiet state, and the propensities will be in the same quiet, 
healthy. state, and therefore. much more. easily governed by 
the higher faculties, than when the body is disordered, Asthis 
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law is very important, and lies at the basis of much that we 
have to say on the management of the propensities and the 
moral training and government of children, the reader will 
pardon my presenting and illustrating it fully. 


Our first proof of this principle, is observed from the posi- 
tion and functions of these organs. To serve the body, to 
perform those functions belonging to man as an animal, is 
the exclusive function of the basiliar organs. Alimentiveness 
feeds the body, Acquisitiveness lays by food, clothing, proper- 
ty, &c., and, with Constructiveness, builds houses and pro- 
vides other means of physical comfort. Combativeness and 
Destructiveness defend and protect the body first, and especi- 
ally life, while Amativeness, Parental Love, and all the other 
organs in the base of the brain, have a special reference to the 
body, and its fanctions and demands. Hence, they are located 
close to the body which they serve, and whose wants they 
supply, so that the inter-communication between the two, may 
be as direct as’ possible, and be facilitated by their juxtaposi- 
tion. Hence, also, the conditions of each exert a more direct 
and powerful reciprocal influence upon the other, than the 
body exerts upon the moral sentiments, or the moral senti- 
ments upon the body. ‘The moral organs, or the higher, re- 
ligious, God-like sentiments, occupy the upper portion of the 
head, and are as far removed as possible from the body, so as 
to be disturbed as little as possible by those causes which mor- 
bidly excite the body. 


But the position and functions of these animal organs, by 
no means furnish our strongest proof of the alledged recipro- 
cal relation existing between the body and the base of’ the 
brain. Well-known facts, or rather ranges and classes of facts, 
place this point beyond all doubt. We do not quote isolated 
facts, but classes of facts, where one fact is the representative 
of millions. Colds and fevers do not inerease Benevolence, or 
Devotion, or kindness, but actually diminish them, yet they 
greatly augment the passions. Let a child be somewhat un- 
well, that is, let its body be in a feverish, irritated condition, 
and its propensities will be roused: it will become peevish, 
cross; petulent, and fretful, and ery at every little thing. How- 
ever kind and forbeating you are, nothing pleases, but every 
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thing irritates it. So dyspepsia renders its unhappy subject 
ittitable, peevish, passionate, and fault-finding, rather than 
kind, just, grateful, and benignant; and the same is true of ° 
most persons laboring under physical indisposition. They 
find fault with every body and every thing, are ungrateful, 
unreasonable in their anger, and disagreeable, because of 
the weakened state of their moral, and the irritated state of 
their animal organs, and all because their dodies are excited. 
Restore their bodies to health, and their combative and de- 
structive feelings are banished, and their serenity restored. 

Why do not diseases increase our kindness, our devotion, 
our conscience, or our reasoning powers? Simply because 
bodily disease is imparted to the dase of the brain, or the ani- 
malorgans first. But let a child or adult become so very 
sick that his body is prostrated, and it is these very animal 
powers and propensities that are prostrated first and most, 
while the moral and reasoning, are less impaired. In this 
condition, they take bitter medicines without a murmur, and 
exhibit a mild, heavenly serenity of countenance.t 


But let the body begin to revive, and what is the first men- 
tal index of returning health? | Crossness, irritability, spite- 
fulness, and ungovernable temper, with a restoration of. appe- 
tite and affection, or a revival of the animal nature. 


The phenomena of death also accord. with this principle. 
The extremeties are prostrated first ; sensation and nervous 
energy rapidly decrease, the animal passions follow in quick 
succession, and connubial and parental love, appetite, anger, 
revenge, love of the world, &e., are all deadened. before the 
moral or intellectual faculties are stupified. Love of life, also 
an animal organ, situated in the lowest partof the base ef the 
brain, lets go its hold on life, before the moral faculties give 


..® Many. children are cross and illtempered, because: they are sick, 
and are punished because they ate cross, that is, are punished because 
they are sick. Better punish the mother or nurses who do not know 
how to make them good by keeping them well. 


tNearly or quite all the corpses of children [ have ever seen, have ex- 
hibited this benign expression of the moral sentiments far more than 
during life, which shows that the propensities die first, and the moral 
sentiments, last. ia 
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up, and hence the dying man is willing to depart: his love of 
life and of sensual joys, having beea subdued by the grim 
messenger.* ' Dying persons often attempt to speak, but can- 
not, because the organsof Language and memory, being situ 
ated low down in the forehead, near the body, fall before the 
approach of death sooner than the still operating organs of 
reason, which are situated higher up. Every one must have 
noticed that dying persons, bid the last earthly adieu to their 
friends, and even to their companions and children, whom, 
through life, they have loved most enthusiastically, with as 
much coolness and indifference as if they were to be gone but 
a day, and yet, their still vigorous intellect gives wise direc- 
tions as to their future conduct. So also the Christian “Dei 
gratia,” dies in the triumphs of faith, that is, in the vigorous 
exercise of the moral faculties after the death of his animal 
nature, whilst others often die in the reversed or painful action 
of these organs, After presenting this principle in a lecture at 
Smithville, N. Y., an elderly deacon stated that he had expe- 
rienced the truth of the above principle. . He said that he had 
been once so very sick that he and all his friends expected 
every breath to be his last, that he had no desire to live, no 
regard for his wife and children, although both before and 
since, it was particularly strong, not the least ill will against 
any one, though before he had felt hard towards several, no 
regard ‘at all for property, and not a worldly feeling left, 
although in the entire possession of his intellectual and moral 
faculties, and perfectly conscious of every thing that occurred: 
He was also able to reason and think, though unable to speak. 
On the return of health, his domestic and other animal feelings 
returned. He-said it had always been a matter of surprise 
* How beautiful this principle, how wise this provision, merely in 
rendering death less painful than it would be without it. If we died 
in the full vigor of the propensities, with our love of life, of property, 
of family, of ambition, and other worldly: desires, how much harder 
would it be to,part with them, or rathet to be torne forcibly from them, 
than it now is, after the weakening of the body has deadened our love of 
life, unclasped our hold on wealth, weakened connubial and parental 
ery and destroyed nearly, all our earthly desires? This principle will 
render dying less. pap than the living supposes, especially to those 
who die a natiral death, that is die, by the gradual wearing out of the 
body. 
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to him, that, just as he was to all appearances, about to bid a 
final adieu to his family, whom he dearly loved, he should 
have regarded them with such perfect indifference, and yet, 
that both Jefore and after his sickness, he should have loved 
them so devotedly. 


Dr. Vanderburg,of New York, related the following to the 
author. A patient of his took, by mistake, a preparation of 
potash, which gradually, and in about eighteen months, ter- 
minated his life. It first nutralized his love of his wife and 
ehild, before very enthusiastic; his anger, before ungoverna- 
ble, next fell a prey to its ravages, and his ambition next ; 
while his still vigorous intelleet, noted this gradual decay of 
his animal nature—all in perfect obedience to this principle. 

The proverb, “old men for council, young, men for ae- 
tion,’ embodies this same principle. “Action’’ and force of 
character, are given by the vigorous exercise of the animal pro- 
pensities, which are stronger in young persons than in old, 
only because their bodies are more vigorous. Milton com- 
menced his Paradise Lost after he was ji/ty-seven years old, 
and decrepit and enfeebled by old age. The most splendid 
intelectual efforts ever put forth, have been made by men in 
the deeline of life. During childhood and youth, while the 
body’.is, vigorous, the propensities and perceptive organs are 
extraordinarly vigorous and active, but the higher sentiments 
are less so; in middle life, the passions and intellect are both 
powerful; but the talents attain their maximum of power after 
age has enfeebled the body. 


So also the memories of children and youth are astonishingly 
retentive and vigorous, whilst those of aged persons are en- 
feebled, but the. judgment of the latter is strong, while that 
of'the former is weak, because the organs of memory, being 
in'the base of the forehead, are vigorous when the body is 
vigorous, and become enfeebled by age, but those of judgment 
are in the upper portion of the forehead, and therefore partake 
less of ‘the weakened state of the body. A severe fit of sick- 
ness, when it leaves the body in an enfeebled state, is sure to 
weaken most kinds of memory, whilst it seldom impairs. the 
judgment. Not long sinee, a Mexican called, to deliver a let- 
ter, froma friend in Mexico. In conversing; on. Phrenology 
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he wished to recall the name of an old school mate and friend 
of his, now physician to the king of France, but was unable 


to do so, though perfectly familiar withit. For fifteen minutes, | 


he tried hard to recall it, but failed, and then said that “since 
his suffocation by the burning of charcoal in his sleeping room, 
which came near killing him, he had been unable to remem- 
ber names,”” Probably half of my readers have had their 
memories enfeebled by sickness, and scores of casesycould be 
narrated in which an improvement of the health, has strength- 
ened thememory. Were I to give a receipt for improving the 
memory, the first'and most important item of it would be, 
improve the tone and vigor of the body. 


Again: hunger causes anger and peevishness. Wives and 
daughters will bear me witness that when'their husbands and 
fathers come home hungry, they come home cross, ate irrita- 
ble, and displeased with every body and every thing, till a 
hearty meal restores them again to a pleasant humor. If you 
wish to break unpleasant news to a man without offending 
him, or.to obtain a special favor, approach him after dinner, 
when his body has been thrown into a’ comfortable state. 
Those in England who solicit donations for charitable objects, 
never once think of applying to the rich and great till after 
dinner. When well fed, ferocious animals are tame and 
harmless, but when hungry, theit ‘ferocity is ungovernable, 


an 


and their destructiveness lashed up to the highest pitch of fury. | 


So the ferocious Indian, when he wishes to kindle his thirst 
for war and blood to the very climax of rage and revenge, 
fasis a week. Now why. should the irritated state of the 
stomach, and thereby of the body in general, excité to morbid 
action the animal propensities merely.?...Why shouldnot hun- 
ger increase the flow of kind, of conscientious, and of devo- 
tional feeling, instead of anger, revenge and ferocity ? | This 
principle contains the answer. 


The laboring classes, contrasted with those who are above 
work, furnish a striking illustration of this principle. The for- 
mer, as a class, ure far more virtuous, sensible, and intelligent, 
than the latter. Zabdorers are scarcely ever guilty of robbery, 
theft, counterfeiting, assault and battery, murder, or any other 
érime, unless they become intoxicated, while most of our 
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pickpockets, debauches, prison-birds, &c., &¢., live without 
labor. “Idleness is the parent of vice,’? while labor causes 
moral purity. The reason is this. The energies of. the sys- 
tem, must have some avenue of escape. Labor carries them 
off through the muscles; but when this door of escape is 
closed by fashionable idleness, its next door of egress is through 
—not the sentiments or intellect ; for, idleness never makes 
men better or more talented—but through the propensities. 
Consequently, vice is vastly more prevalent and aggravated 
in the upper circles of society, than in the lower.* 


This principle harmonizes beautifully with, and also ex- 
plains, the effect of alcoholic drinks upon those who stimulate. 
The one, distinctive property of alcohol and of alcoholic 
drinks, is stimulating upon the brain and nervous system. 
Now, if this principle of reciprocal sympathy and reaction 
between the body and the dase of the brain more than the 
moral sentiments, be true, it is clear that stimulating drinks 
will excite the propensities more, relatively, than they will the 
moral sentiments or reasoning organs; andif they do thus ex- 
cite the propensities morbidly, this principle is proved thereby ; 
but if this principle be no¢ true, they will stimulate all the 
faculties in equal proportion. 


That alcoholic drinks powerfully excite Amativeness, which 
is located in the very base of the brain, is a universal fact. 
The vulgarity, obscenity, and licentiousness occasioned, by 
them, are proverbial. Who ever saw a drinking party, that 
were not indecent in their allusions, given to the relation of 
obscene anecdotes, and to the singing of lewd songs, if not to 
the. company of harlots? In England, when the wine is in- 
troduced after dinner, modest woman always retires, because 
she knows that by remaining, her delicacy will be shocked. 
Wine or ardent spirit of some kind, is indispensable to any and 
every debauch. Why are harlots universally drunkards? 


** We often talk about’ the ‘‘epper classes,”” meaning the rich, who 
feel' themselves above those who labor. As virtue is above wealth, 
and as the laboring classes are more virtuous than the “higher classes,” 
it seems that the upper classes are the lowest (in the scale of true 
moral worth) and that the “epper erust,” is at the bottom. Men who 
live without some useful employment, should be disgraced not honored. 
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Let this principle answer. These drinks drown the voice of 
conscience, blunt modesty, and ‘stifle the claims of morality, 
intellect, and virtue, while they whirl its guilty victim on in 
her sensual career of merely animal indulgence. A man or 
woman, be they ever so moral or virtuous, when under the 
influence of intoxicating drinks, is not safe. Before the first 
advantage can be taken of a virtuous woman, without using 
force, she mustbe partly intoxicated, and the advantage can 
be..taken of most women when stimulated, And if this be 
the fact of virtuous, modest woman, what is the fact of Jess 
virtuous man ?* 

These drinks also excite the combative or contending pro- 
pensity of those who are under its stimulating influences. So 
combustible is their anger, that they take fire at every little 
thing, and even seek occasions of contention, and more bick- 
erings, broils, fights, and duels are engendered by ardent spirit, 
than by all other causes united. Who ever saw men fight 
unless they were excited by liquor? or who ever saw men in 
liquor, who were not easily angered, and “all fit for a fight ?” 
Byron says that stimulants always rendered him “savage and 
suspicious.’ 

Alcoholic drinks also stimulate Destructiveness, or the bitter, 
hating, revengeful feeling ; and hence drinkers will caress their 
wives and children one minute, and beat them the next. More 
murders are caused by the stimulating influences of ardent 
spirit, than by all other causes combined. Let the calenders 
of crime testify on this point. Hence, also, intoxicated men 
not only rail, curse, break, destroy, vociferate, and threaten 
vengeance more than when they are not intoxicated, but it is 
then that an old grudge, otherwise long since buried, is raked 


* How is it possible for a woman of delicate feelings to tend bar, go 
to balls or parties where wine or spirits are freely drank, or consent to 
be for a moment in the company of men who stimulate? Surely no 
modest or refined woman who understands this principle, could, on 
any occasion, allow herself todrink wine, porter, or any other kind of 
spirituous liquors, with, or in the presence of, these who do nnderstand 
it: because she must see that she thereby renders herself liable to say 
and do what it would make her blush. to reflect upon. My only motive 
for introducing this fact here, is to make woman.ashamed to drink, and 
thereby render this most pernicious habit, unpopular among men. j 
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up, aid dire vengeance sought and obtained; and generally a 
human being can screw up his Destructiveness to the sticking 
point of murder, and screw down his Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness below the remonstrating point, on/y, or at least 
most effectually, by ardent spirit. Gibbs, the inhuman pirate, 
who committed so many cold-blooded murders, confessed to 
his clergyman before his death, that when about to perpetrate 
some act of cold-bloodei1 murder, his heart would often fail 
him, till he had taken several potent draughts of strong liquor, 
which enabled him in cold blood to commit any act of cruelty, 
however horrible, and upon the defenceless. Fieschi, the 
French regicide, who fired the infernal machine at the present 
king of France, on his trial, testified that, when he saw the 
procession coming, his heart failed him ; that he took a dram 
of brandy to give him courage; that his heart failed hima 
second time, and he took a second dram, but could not bring 
himself to do the fatal deed, till he had taken the third draught, 
and then he did it with a relish. 


It is the excessive exercise of the animal propensities which 
subjects criminals to the penalties of violated civil law. It is 
mainly by drinkers that our courts are patronized. Let our 
intelligent lawyers, let our judges, sheriffs, justices, &c., &c., 
answer the question, “Does not most,if not nearly all of your 
criminal business have its origin in drinking?’’ But in case 
aleoho)ic drinks did not excite the merely animal passions, or 
incase they egual/y stimulated the moral faculties, or especi- 
ally, if they stimulated the moral sentiments only, this. state 
of things would be reversed, and drinking would render man- 
kind more virtuous instead of most vicious. 


This principle explains the fact that intoxication often ren- 
ders a good man a real demon incarnate. As long as the 
moral and intellectual organs predominate,no matter if the 
animal propensities be vigorous; for, if duly governed, the 
more the better, because they impart force. When the two 
ate about equal, with the moral in the ascendency, arid the 
atital not stimulated, all goes right; but a little stimulant 
will often turn the scales, and give the ascendency to the pro- 
pefisities, and thus render a really good man a very bad one. 
But*mark well the conversa; it never renders a’ dad man a 
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Goop citizen, nor an immoral man, virtuous, because’it never 
stimulates the moral and intellectual faculties more than the 
animal feelings. 


This general prineple explains the reason of the custom of 
drinking grog with a friend, instead of drinking, or doing, any 
thing else. As Adhesiveness, or the organ of friendship, is 
located in the dbase of the brain, ardent spirit warms it up to 
vigorous action, thus augmenting the flow and intensity of 
friendly feeling, and hence you will often see those who are 
half-slued, hugging and caressing each other. Jn case it exci- 
ted friendship alone, it would do little injury, perhaps good, 
but as it inflames the other animal passions also, drinkers will 
be the warmest of friends one minute, and the bitterest of ene- 
mies the next, and then make up over another glass, producing 
that irregularity which has been shown to constitute vice. 


Philoprogenitiveness, or parental attachment, is also located 
inthe lower portion of the hind head, and hence the half-intox- 
icated father will foolishly fondle his boy, talking to him all 
sorts of nonsense, to be followed up by a cruel beating, thus 
destroying even-handed government, and spoiling the lad. 
Liquor excites conversation, because Language is in the low- 
est part of the forehead ; but as the reasoning organs, which 
manufacture ideas, are m the upper portion of the forehead, 
and therefore not only not stimulated but actually weakened, 
by it, the drinker talks, talks, talks, but says nothing. He 
talks zcords on/y, not ideas. How foolish, how destitute of 
sense and reason, of thought and refinement, is the conversa- 
tion not only of drunkards, but of those who stimulate only 
moderately! Witness bar-room conversation. A Byron, 
half intoxicated, may indeed write his Don Juan, and like 
productions, may compose poetry mostly addressed to the pas- 
sions of men}; but no one in this state ever wrote a Paradise 
Lost, a Thomson’s Seasons, a Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, Brown’s Mental Philosophy, or Edwards on the 
Will. A Pitt, a Fox, a Sheridan, not to name cases in our 
own country, may be eloquent when partially intoxicated, yet 
their eloquence will be characterized by sarcasm, severe in- 
vective, denunciation, declamation, hyperbole, narration, and 
a remarkable flow of words, &c., xather than by argument, 
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or profundity, or clear deductions from first principles, nor will 
it be freighted. with rich ideas. But before alcohol can. pro- 
duce eloquence, a quality far inferior to reasaning power, the 
indiyidual requires a peculiarity of temperament and phren- 
ological developments not found in one man.in millions; while 
it will destroy that of the others, 


Another view of this subject, will present this principle in a 
still stronger light. Alcoholic drinks not only stimulate the 
merely animal propensities more than they do the moral sen- 
timents, but, when the stimulation has subsided, the accom~ 
panying re-action is felt upon these lower organs, as much, 
in proportion, as_ they were, stimulated, Not only do these 
drinks excite Amativeness, and produce licentiousness, but, 
when it is not goaded up to morbid action by the presence of 
stimulation, it is weakened more in proportion, than the upper 
range of organs, and hence the deadening of connubial and 
parental love in the drunkard, and the consequent abuse of 
his family. 


While the inebriate’s. Combativeness and Destructiveness 
ate stimulated to fighting and revenge, those of the drunkard, 
and of the drinker whenever re-action takes place, become so 
deadened that he looses all energy, all spirit and efficiency, 
cannot or will not take the part of his family, nor even of 
himself, so that a little boy may impose on him with impuni- 
ty, and is too irresolute to overcome any obstaele, or effect any 
difficult object. 

A man under the stimulating influences of alcoholic drinks, 
finds: his Acquisitiveness excited. and is continually asking, 
how much will'you give, what will you take, how will you 
swap, or suddenly becomes very rich, or he bets, or else seeks 
the gambling or billiard table in quest of a fortune at once; 
yet, as his intellectual organs are not equally excited, he is gen- 
erally the Joser in his bargains, but under the re-action which 
follows, has little or no regard to property, little industry, or 
economy, or forethought about laying up for the future, but 
squanders his all for liquor, even to the bread out of the mouths 
of his hungry children, and the clothes from off his wife’s 
back. Herice it is, that inebriates are universally poor, rag- 
ged, and destitute. If John Jacob Astor should become a 
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drunkard, even his immense estate would become scattered to 
the winds. Duringthe exhilaration produced by strong drink, 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation become unduly excited, 
producing a boasting, bragging, swaggering, self-convicted, 
haughty, egotistical spirit, a disposition to swell and dash out 
in gaudy style, assume airs, attract notice, &c., &c. ; yet, during 
the'subsequent re-action, all regard for character and respecta- 
bility is annuled ; and with it, all self-respect and regard for his 
reputation, which constitute the strongest of incentives to vir- 
titous and praise-worthy actions, as well as restraints upon vice 
and self-degradation. At first, he is mortified beyond descrip- 
tion if seen intoxicated, afterwards he cares not a farthing for 
his credit-or his'word, for his honor or anything said for or 
against him or his family, is dead to shame, destitute of digni- 
ty and manly feeling, and associates with those to whom he 
would before have scorned even to speak. 


Again: these organs of ambition always combine with the 
other organs that are the most active. Combined with Con- 
scientious, they give the highest regard for moral character, 
and for correct molives ; with intellect,a desire fot’ teputation 
for learning and talents; with Ideality, for good taste, good 
manhers, &c; but combined. with Combativeness, for being the 
greatest wrestler, the best fighter, &c.; with the other animal 
propensities, for being first in their indulgence. Hence, as 
already seen, since alcohol weakens the higher organs but 
stimulates the animal propensities, and also the ambition, the 
two combining, render him emulous of being the most licen- 
tious, the. greatest fighter, or wrestler, or drmker, or swearer, 
the most vulgar, &c.; but never of being good or great. 


In Easton, Md. in Jan. 1840, the author saw two young men 
vie with each other, as to who could drink the most grog, no 
very uncommon thing among drinkers. The next day, one of 
them was.a lifeless corpse. Why should the ambition of ine- 
briates descend to the animal passions, instead of ascending 
to the moral and intellectual? This principle contains the 
answer. Thus alcohol first over-excites the ambition, only to 
direct it to animal objects, and then deadens it, rendering him 
doubly wicked both ways, and of course proportionably mis- 
erable. 
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It equally destroys his firmness and power of will. He 
knows the right, intellect being less deadened, and yet pursues 
the wrong, having lost all self-government. Conscientious- 
ness may remonstrate, but to no effect, because located too 
far from the body to be proportionably stimulated. Religious 
feeling may lift up her warning and persuasive voice,* and firm- 
ness say no, but without effect, because they are in the same 
predicament. Alcoholic drinks destroy the balance of power, 
both by stimulating them to excess,and then by deadening 
them, thus being a two-edged sword, cutting the cords of vir- 
tue and happiness doth ways. 

It may be objected that if alcohol stimulates the animal pro- 
pensities, it is a good thing in case they are weak. In an- 
swer, better have them too weak than too strong. When too 
weak, it is because the body is feeble and must be strengthen- 
ed, not by merely stimudating the body, but by invigorating 
the health. 

If it be objected that these drinks sometimes induce a 
preaching and a praying disposition, I answer: this never oc- 
curs in the earlier stages of drink—never till it has so deaden- 
ed the animal organs that large and more vigorous (because 
less stimulated,) moral organs may, in one case in thousands, 
take on more stimulant than the partially deadened propensi- 
ties are able to receive, but such piety, such religion, such in- 
tellect will neither fit a man for his duties in this world, nor 
his destinies in the next. I grant that these drinks sometimes 
stimulate the brain asa whole, yet this very rare exception 
does not invalidate the general law under consideration, es- 
pecially since it occurs only where the moral and intellectual 
organs decidedly predominate. 


* The religion of the Bible is pre-eminently the religion of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, and requires the subjugation of the propensi- 
ties to the intellectual and moral faculties, besides strongly denouncing 
animal passion as such. But all alcoholic drinks, wines included, 
stimulate the body, and thereby ‘morbidly excite the animal propensi- 
ties and thus violate the requirements of the gospel. Wine-drinking 
Christians, therefore, are as great a self eontradiction as hot ice or cold 
fire. On the other hand wickedness consists in that very dominance of 
the animal passions which alcoholic drinks cause. As well then talk 


about wicked Christians as wine-drinking Christians. 
VOL. v.—=-NO. 11. 
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In case alcoholic liquors excited each of the faculties alike, 
why do they not render the pious man a hundred fold more 
pious, and the literary man ten times more literary? Why 
not deepen and widen the channels of thought? Why not 
render ordinary men, Websters, Franklins, Broughams and 
Herschels, and these intellectual giants, actual Gabriels in in- 
tellect? Or why should they not excite the moral faculties 
instead of the animal feelings? Why not make an Infidel an 
Enoch? a deist,a Wesley? or a sceptic a Payson? Why 
are not all spirit-drinkers patterns of piety and good morals, 
and also stars in the firmament of intellectual greatness? Let 
this proposition answer. Not only does it not augment the 
talents of talented men, nor the literature of the literary, nar 
make the profane pious, but it actually reverses this state of 
things. It prostrates talent, beclouds the intellect, darkens 
council, renders the ideas muddy, and before its approach, 
literary attainments, intellectual greatness, and moral purity, 
one and all, vanish like the dew before the rising sun. It 
sometimes, though rarely, increases a certain kind of elo- 
quence, yet it is universally a sworn enemy to good morals, 
and to all literary and intellectual attainments. 


Again: by a law of our nature, to over-tax any organ, 
draws the strength from the other portions, and concentrates 
it upon the laboring part. Thus, an overloaded stomach draws 
the strength from the muscles, from the brain, from every 
other part, to remove the load. This renders us drowsy, dull, 
and averse to both mental and physical action. Close mental 
application, powerful thinking. or intense emotion, impair the 
appetite, retard digestion, and induce dyspepsia, because they 
draw off the energies of the system from the stomach to the 
head. Now if this well established physiological principle 
applies to the several portions of the brain, any great excite- 
ment of the animal passions, actually weakens the intellectual 
and moral organs, and that at the very time when, in order to 
keep pace with the over-stimulated animal propensities, thus 
lashed up to increased action, they require augmented vigor. 
Every observer of inebriates, must have observed their utter 
inability to reason. Propositions as plain as that two and two 
are four, are denied by them. 
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The inference then becomes obvious, powerful, and inevit- 
able, not only that all alcoholic drinks, but also that whatever 
preternaturally stimulates the brain and nervous system, there- 
by excite the merely animal propensities mainly, but weaken 
the moraland intellectual powers. No more can any human 
being take alcoholic liquors in any form or degree, or opium, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, mustards, spices, or any other stimulant, 
without thereby proportionably inducing this result, without 
brutalizing his nature, degrading his manhood below his 
beast-hood, and subjugating intellect and moral feeling to the 
sway of animal passion, than he can “carry coals of fire in 
his bosom and not be burned.”? As soon will any other law 
of our nature fail, as this. As soon will the deadly poisons 
become harmless, or water run up the inclined plain of itself, 
or the sun rise in the west, as stimulants of any kind, fail to 
produce animality. Nor is there any middle ground. Every 
item of stimulant, produces this animal result as its legitimate, 
its constitutional effect. As far as anything stimulates at all, 
just so far does it excite the propensities mainly, and just in 
that proportion, produces vice.* 


This principle suggests one of the most easy and efficient of 
all means of subduing the propensities, and of elevating the 
moral sentiments, namely, by keeping the Jody in a cool, 
quiet state,and at the same time discovers one of the most 
prolific causes of vice and misery that exists, both in children 
and adults. 


It shows that the way to reform man morally, is first to re- 
form him physically. Ministers may preach and revivals 
may be multiplied to any extent, without laying the axe at the 
root of this tree of vice. Men must learn to eat and drink 
first—must govern their appetites, must avoid flesh and con- 
diments, and live mainly on vegetable and farinacious food, 
before they can expect to be more virtuous, or, consequently, 
more happy. Inviolation of thislaw of relation between the 


* In a small treatise on Intemperance, founded on Phrenology and 
Physiology, the author brings the preceding principle and train of re- 
marks to bear directly upon alcoholic drinks, showing that every iden- 
tical drop stimulates the propensities proportionably, and is productive 
of vice and misery. 
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body and the propensities, pious Christians, go on praying to 
God to give them grace to enable them to overcome their easi- 
ly besetting sins, with the one hand, and with the other, 
poking up, and adding new fuel to, those very fierce fires of 
animal passion which they are vainly praying and trying to 
subdue. So, also, parents weep and pray over the bad tem- 
pers and wayward dispositions of their children, and try, by 
every known means, to reform them, but they only grow 
worse, simply because they do not know how to conduct their 
physical education or regimen. Few parents know how to 
feed their children; and the final result is, that the bodies of 
their children become disordered and inflamed, and thus their 
propensities, partaking of this inflammation, become perma- 
nently and preternaturally excited, and permanent depravity 
ensues. In consequence of the feverish excitement of their 
children’s nervous system, their combative, destructive, selfish, 
lying, and other depraved dispositions, are kept under con- 
tinual morbid excitement, producing ill-temper, thievishness, 
lying, &c., for which they receive repeated chastisements only 
to increase these depraved propensities. Rather chastise those 
ignorant parents and nurses, whose utter ignorance of the 
great laws of our being, causes much of this depravity by de- 
ranging their physical functions. The crying of children is 
mostly an expression of their combative and destructive feel- 
ings, or of sickness; hence, by keeping them in perfect health, 
which might be done if the laws of physiology were obeyed, 
they would cry very little, and be always mild, amiable, and 
sweet in their disposition, and require no chastisement. 


Infants of a, few days or weeks old, cry very little, till bad 
regimen has disordered their bodies, and then they cry, and 
show anger. Children cry when they are sick, and because 
they. are sick; keep them perfectly well, and they will cry little 
if any,and grow up infinitely more lovely and heavenly- 
minded, than when brought up in utter and continual viola- 
tion of the laws of physiology.. Above one-half of the chil- 
dren of our cities and villages, die under four years old.* Is 
this shocking mortality a part of the original design of nature ? 


* In Syracuse, the deaths in 1842 were 134, of these, 84 were chil- 
dren under 5 years old. 
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No! It ‘is: downright murder, by the wholesalé! And ail 
from wicked ignorance on the part of parents, and especially 
of mothers! Take them as a class, they are as ignorant of 
physiology and the laws of life, health, and happiness as babes. 
Young women attend to everything in preference to. fitting 
themselves to become wives and mothers, The influence of 
fashion on woman, and especially on young women, is most 
pernicious, first on themselves,and secondly, in totally dis- 
qualifying them for becoming wives or mothers, They know 
every new fashion, as soon as it is published, but do not know 
how to feed their children. Oh woman! woman! “how art 
thou fallen!” “Thou art beside thyself.” “Much fashion 
hath made thee maa.’”?’ Wilt thou not return to the 
simplicity and benignity of thy original nature, and again. fill 
the sphere appointed thee by thy God and thy developments, 
namely, that of educating children both physically and mor- 
ally, and making home a “heaven here below ?” 

But more of this after we have still farther shown the duties 
of woman, including a recipe for finding the ¢ime necessary 
to attend to these duties. 


The leading thoughts now before the reader are, first, that 
trne and ultimate happiness, consists in the exercise of the pro- 
pensities under the control and guidance of the moral senti- 
ments, and, secondly, that the most effectual way to subdue 
these propensities, is to keep the body in a cool, healthy state, 
which, as regards children, is peculiarly the duty and province 
of woman. 

Another way to subdue the propensities and cultivate the 
moral affections, is to be ourselves, what we would have our 
children be, and fortwo reasons, First, in them, Imitation is 
always large. Much that they learn, they learn from seeing 
others do the same, and much that they do, they imitate- 
They learn from example a hundred fold more effectually, 
than from precept. Secondly, the exercise of any faculty in 
us, excites the same feeling in them, as already explained on 
page 96, of the treatise on Matrimony, published in con- 
nexion with Vol. IV. If you’ wish to render them conten- 
tious and ill-natured, speak to them always in a commanding, 
angry tone, and this will excite Combativeness in them. ° If 
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you wish them. to be: kind, be kind to them; and so of affec- 
tion, taste, intellect, and all the other faculties. 

But let us look a little more closely into the means of go- 
verning the propensities by taking each one separately, analy- 
zing it, seeing exactly what will restrain and diminish, and 
what excite and augment, the power of each. 

The: organs that require special control and direction, 
and usually restraint, are Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Appetite, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and 
Approbativeness, and the more so because they form the basis 
or sub-strata of the characters of most men. The affections 
seldom require restraint, only proper direction, and so of the 
moral sentiments. Strictly speaking, no organ can be too 
large, provided it be but properly directed ; but the dangers 
of misdirectiorf and excess, occur, mainly on these organs; so 
that, parents or teachers who understand how to educate 
these organs, have the key to the whole character, and 
if any individual but properly control and manage these or- 
gans, he is ina fair way to enjoy life. 





COMBATIVENESS. 


Resistance; self-protection; defence; personal courage ; 
presence of mind in times of danger; defiance ; opposi- 
tion ; determination ; boldness; resolution; energy ; the 
get-out-of-my-way and let-me-and-mine-alone feeling ; 
anger ; resentment ; a threatening, contrary spirit. 


When in excess and not governed, it degenerates into pug- 
nacity, and gives a quick, fiery temper, and renders one con- 
tentious, ungovernable, fault-finding, cross, and ugly in feel- 
ing and conduct, and sometimes leads to fighting, and mob- 
bing. 

Apaprration. Man has been thrown, by his Creator, into a 
‘world beset with difficulties, some of which are to be over- 
come by Cautiousness, which “foreseeth the evil and fleeth 
therefrom,’’ and others, by boldly meeting and defying dan- 
ger and braving difficulty. Cautiousness looks out for the 
.storm, and. provides against it as far as possible ; Combative- 
ness then takes the helm, and resolutely defies that storm, and 
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imparts that indefatigable energy and determination to stick it 
out, which is the main element of success. This organ should 
be cultivated, because, without it, nothing difficult or import- 
ant can be accomplished, yet its excess and perversion, are 
most disastrous to the happiness of its possessor. From its 
excess, spring most of the bickering, contentions, lawsuits, 
wranglings, threatenings, animosities, litigations, and ill-tem- 
per so prevalent in society. A contentious man is necessarily 
an unhappy man, and quarrelsome children are a torment to 
themselves and to all around them, but “d/essed are the peace- 
makers” for they shall enjoy life. Has the reader never no- 
ticed how much more agreeable and happy his own feelings 
and those in a family when a child, is mild, pleasant, sweet 
in looks and words, and good humored, than when the same 
child is cross, ugly, .fretful, spiteful, disobedient, hateful, 
and crying half thetime? In other words, predominant Com- 
bativeness renders its possessor and all around him unpleas- 
ant and unhappy. 


The usual conduct of parents to their children, is calculated 
to excite this organ in children, in the most direct and, powér- 
ful manner, “and that continually,” rather than to allay it. 
Most parents fret or scold, or blame, or punish their children 
daily and almost hourly, and for things either harmless in 
themselves, or else perfectly right. Forexample. Children , 
as is perfectly natural, make a good deal of noise, both with 
their tongue and feet. This is as it should be. Without ac- 
tion, they die, and nothing contributes more to the develop- 
ment of the child’s body, and thereby of his mind, than the 
noisy plays and prattle of youth. Talking incessantly, hal- 
looing, &c., inflates the lungs, and increases the circulation of 
the blood, besides developing the muscles—functions of the 
last importance to them, and for which nature has amply pro- 
vided in the restlessness and talkativeness of their natures. 
And yet, fifty times in the day, all their innocent prattle or 
healthful plays are broken inupon by parents and teachers, in 
a combative spirit and tone. “Oh, do hush your eternal clat- 
ter!”? “Stop that noise there, or I’ll give you something to 
make a noise about,” (chastise you) or “Do be still, children, 
you'll make me crazy ;”” or “There, now set down and set 
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still! if you stir, or make another bit of noise for an hour, 
Vill punish you,” or some similar threat or imperious com- 
mand, As well punish them for breathing, as for talking or 
playing boisterously. They cannof stop the latter any more 
than théy can stop breathing. They should not stop. They 
are but yielding obedience to an irresistible law of their na- 
tures,and should be encouraged and facilitated rather than 
repressed. If they are in your way, let them go out doors to 
romp and prattle there: but do not, I beseech you, continually 
irritate their tempers by requiring of them what they cannot 
and should not perform, and then b/ameing or punishing them 
for disobedience. 


A child takes hold of a table spread, and thoughtlessly pulls 
it along tilla dish or two falls off; for which he is severely 
punished, though he knew no better. You tell a child to 
bring you a tumbler of water, or indoing something with much 
sprightliness which you requested of him, he slips down and 
breaks a dish or does some other damage. Yourown Acquis- 
itiveness is wounded by the loss, and your Combativeness 
raised, and thus you scold the child, whereas you should pity 
him. And so, for a thousand other similar things, continually 
occuring in the family, children are /amed where they are 
entirely innocent, or deserve commendation. This blaming 
and finding fault just because they do not know how to do 
things exactly to suit you, or because it is not done exactly as 
you wish, excites their Combativeness and reverses their Con- 
scientiousness, and hence they also grow up to find fault and 
be ill-tempered. Their Combativeness is kept in a continual 
ferment, and consequently becomes morbidly and permanently 
active, and so breaks forth continually upon themselves and 
even upon inanimate objects. 


Or, it may be that a child hits its toe against a stick, stone, 
or chair, and falls down and hurtsitself. The over-tender 
mother catches up that which caused the child to fall, and 
whips or scolds it for hurting “ittle sissy.” The next day, 
another child occasions pain to “ittle sissy,’ and she, follow- 
ing the example set by her parent or nurse of punishing what 
gives it pain, beats the other child and gets beat back again, 
and a regular quarrel ensues; whereas, if the parent taught 
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lessons of forbearance and forgiveness, instead of revenge,, 
the disposition of the child would be sweet and amiable. 

Sometimes this organ is-Zoo small, the child being oo tame 
and inefficient, in which case, the child should be provoked, 
yet not so far but that it will rise above the indignity and re- 
pel it. As a general thing, children should never be plagued 
or soured. Some whose Mitthfulness. and Combativeness are 
active, take pleasure in teasing children just to see them get 
mad and’ refor¢ in a saucy manner. This is most pernicious. 
Parents, if you love your families, remonstrate with those who 
plague your children just to hear their pert or saucy answers, 
and if they do not stop it entirely, turn them out of your 
family. Onwo.account should you suffer the tempers ef your 
children to be provoked, and their moral feelings lowered by 
being tantalized. Children get much of their ill-temper from 
being plagued. 

But,.as this organ seldom acts alone, before we can present 
all we have to say on this point, we must analyze 


DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


Ezxecutiveness ; indignation ; hatred ; @ pain-causing, pun- 
ishing, retaliating, exterminating disposition; harsh- 
ness; sternness ; bitterness of feeling ; revenge; violence 
of anger ; disposition to destroy, kill, exterminate, &c. 

Its abuses are rage, revenge, cruelty, malignity, malice pre- 
pense, war, murder, &c. 

ADAPTATION.—Man is placed under the dominion of eertam 
physical and moral laws. Without these laws, or without 
causes and effects, everything would be chaos and confusion : 
nothing could be effected and no result calculated upon. And 
without pain attached to the violation of these laws as a pen- 
alty, and pleasure as a reward of obedience, they would be 
powerless and useless. Therefore a pain is productive of good, 
and even necessary to our present state of existence. De- 
structiveness is adapted to this necessity for pain, and enables 
us to cause suffering and to endure it, and also to destroy what 
requires destruction. It also imparts hardness and force to 
the character, and makes its possessor feared. 

This organ is usually very active in children, and requires 
more restraint than any other. It gives them their disposition 
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to break and destroy, and a love of harsh, boisterous, noisy, 
rough plays. It also gives severity of temper, and violence 
and vindictiveness of anger. A lad in whom it was large, 
though but four years old, became enraged at a brother, and 
catching up a fork, plunged it into his neck.* Children in 
whom this organ is large, become violent when angry, stamp, 
bite, strike, throw themselves upon the floor and baw! loud 
and long, and very spitefully. To restrain this organ in chil- 
dren, forms one of the most important and difficult tasks in 
conducting the moral education and government of children. 
How then, can this be done? 


Not, surely, by showing anger towards them. This only 
re-kindles the fire already too fierce. Anger always excites 
or increases anger. “A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up strife.”” The exercise of the moral 
sentiments towords a person in the exercise of anger, as effec- 
tually deadens that anger, as ice deadens a fire. Fret your 
children, and they will return the compliment, but be benign 
while they are angry, and do them favors when they refuse to 
do things for you, and you “heap coals of fire on their heads.” 
You break down their anger and conquer by love. Never 
chastise them. This only adds new fuel to the fierce fires 
already consuming your own and their happiness, by power- 
fully exciting, and thereby enlarging, the very organs you 
wish to subdue. The ezercise of organs, enlarges them, and 
the way to reduce the tone and power of organs, is to let them 
slumber; hence, exercising your own Combativeness and 
Destructiveness towards them in inflicting punishment, only 
violently excites, and thus re-augmenis the very organs you 
wish tosubdue. You cannot punish a child without exercis- 
ing Combativeness and Destructiveness towards it, anc you 
cannot exercise these organs towards it without re-increasing 
these organs in it. Children should never be punished. No 
one should ever be punished ; though children, and all, should 
be allowed to punish themselves. The Deity never punishes 


* This child lives in a tavern, and is teazed continually. A public 
ho use is certainly no place to bring up children. They learn all they 
should not know, and little that they should, and form associations of 
a most ruinous character. = " Papoe: 
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us, though he allows us to punish ourselves. His entire go- 
vernment is coriducted on the principle that all our sins are 
punished, and good deeds rewarded, in the very act and its con- 
sequences. He never pours out the vials of his wrath on us, but 
lets us bring the punishments of his violated law, down upon 
ourselves. The notion is as erroneous and as fatal as it is 
general, that God punishes sin and sinners. Not in the least. 
Not a pain does the Almighty ever inflict, other than we incur 
and inflict in the very action of the laws violated. Pursue, then, 
the same’course in regard to them, that the great Parent of the 
universe pursues towards us. His government, is a perfect 
model after which we may safely pattern. All the punish- 
ment that should ever be inflicted, is to show them how and 
wherein their wicked conduct makes them unhappy. 


This bold and startling doctrine requires defence, and shall 
have it. It is not in the nature of absolute punishment, to 
make men better, but it always makes them worse. Our 
worst boys, are those who have been whipped most, and our 
worst men are those who have often been in jails or prisons, 
and the oftener the worse. Punishment naturally and neces- 
sarily hardens the heart, instead of softening it, and excites 
Combativeness to rage and retaliation. No factcan be more 
extensively or lamentably proved than is the fact that punish- 
ments make men worse. 


But my main proof of this bold announcement, will be 
found in the following beautiful principle of Phrenology- 
The moral sentiments are the NATURAL and legitimate an- 
tagonists of the propensities, and the natural punishers of 
their inordinate action. The former, when brought to bear 
upon the latter, as effectually counteract and antagonize them, 
as an alkali does an acid. A person by even the feeble exer- 
cise of the moral sentiments and intellect in reference to a de- 
sired animal indulgence, will have that unholy desire effectual - 
ly subdued. We have only to bring these higher faculties to 
bear upon the lower, and the victory is gained without a strug- 
gle. The great trouble is, that men do not exercise their higher 
faculties, in conjunction with their lower; but they exercise 
oneat a time.. The main thing that men require to make 
them virtuous and happy, is to train their propensities to act 
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in unison with, and obedience to, (the former implies the latter,) 
their moral sentiments and intellect. A few. illustrations wil 
explain and prove this point. 

Veneration is a perfect anticeptive against animal. passion. 
No one, even in the feeble exercise of the thought, “Thou 
God seest me’’—none, while realizing that the eye of his Ma- 
ker is fixed upon him, and that, if he does this or that wicked 
act, he doesit before his God, and in violation of his laws,can 
knowingly commit sin; and were I to recommend one of the 
strongest checks upon vicious indulgence I know of, I would 
recommend prayer, I well remember, that when a boy, on 
my father’s having discovered anything wrong in my con- 
duct, he would call me up, and talk to me m such a manner 
as to make me condemn myself, and assign my own punish- 
ment, and appoint a period for inflicting it. That day ar- 
rived, he would summon me for the purpose of administer- 
ing it, but before doing so, being a religious man and a deacon, 
he would often take me aside, and pray with and for me. 
The praying had an infinitely greater effect than the whipping. 
Set Veneration in opposition to an easily besetting propensity, 
and it will do more to check that vice, than all the punish- 
ments that ¢an possibly be inflicted. This is equally true of 
children, and of every individual for himself. Keep “the fear 
of God continually before your eyes,” and it will undoubt- 
edly tend to cool off the propensities.* 


* In thus recommending prayer and piety as an antidote for sinful 
desires, | am far from recommending sectarianism, or even going to 
church Sundays, especially if arrayed in fashionable attire, and wearing 
a big bustle. It is not all gold that shines, nor all piety that claims to 
be. I refer more to private piety, and not at all to outside pretenses or 
ceremonies. Sectarianism makes few better, but many worse; yet 
commiuning with one’s own heart and his God, will make all better, 
and none worse. 

The author hss sometimes been aecused of being irreligious. This 
is an erroneous inference drawn from occasional allusions in his writ- 
ings to modern religionism. The reader will find oceasional remarks 
im this work from which his religious sentiments may be partially 
gleaned, but they will find his views on this point more at large, and 
ina body, in his work intitled ‘The Natural Theology of Phrenology,” 
just published. 1t wili appear in the next Volume of the Journal, en- 


larged and improved. 
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Conscientiousness, also, properly trained, holds a powerful 
check upon animal indulgence. Few men have the moral 
hardihood to do wrong knowingly, while they are feeling it 
to be wrong. Few persons can sin while conscience is active, 
unless a perverted intellect or conscience considers the act jus- 
tifiable. Most persons feel justified in their wickedness, how- 
ever criminal it may be in the eyes of others, and this erro- 
neous opinion of what is right and wrong, constitutes the 
great fountain of wickedness. Children should be taught 
what is right and what wrong, and then have their conscien- 
ces trained to resist the wrong and advocate the right. If, 
when conscience is thus trained, they do commit a wrong, 
conscience, on reflection, gives them so much pain in the com- 
punctions of a guilty conscience, that this pain will prevent 
their repeating the wrong. 


Benevolence also furnishes a powerful check, espccially 
upon excessive or perverted Destructiveness. If a child hurt 
another, put Benevolence over against cruelty, by exciting the 
sympathy of the aggressor in behalf of the one hurt; and this 
will prevent the repetition of cruelty. 


But by far the strongest inducement to virtue and restraint 
upon vice, is to be found in the pain or punishment caused by 
the conflict between the propensities and sentiments. If pun- 
ishment be the end sought, no punishment can be greater than 
this arraying the moral sentiments against vicious indulgen- 
cies. Well has Paul said, “Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that which he alloweth,”? and wicked is he that 
does. The warring of any of our faculties, causes mental 
pain of a most intense character, but the contention of the 
higher faculties causes the very climax of mental an- 
guish. Let me appeal to those who have had a conflict be- 
tween their pride and their love, that is, whose affections are 
rivited upon an object, to marry whom would require submis- 
sion and humiliation; or to those who have become attached 
to friends who have abused them; or to those whose appetite 
for strong drink conflicts with their moral or religious faculties, 
and who are slaves to a passion which they loathe ; or to 
those whose ungovernable anger often breaks forth in violence 
and fury, but who, the next moment, are sorry: for what they 
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have done or said, and would give the world to recall it; 
or to any who have a powerful conflict within their own bo- 
soms between contending faculties. 

An incident from real life, will show what is meant, and 
show, too, the amount of punishment inflicted by this warring 
of the faculties. A young man, brought up under religious 
influences, imbibed the foolish notion that it was wicked to 
laugh, in consequence of a very pious clergyman’s often re- 
marking that the Saviour was often known to weep, but never 
known to laugh. This young man’s Mirthfulness was large, 
and would often break forth in vollies of wit and lively jokes, 
but his large Conscientiousness was continually rebuking him 
for this lightness and levity. Still, Mirthfullness was a part of 
his natnre, and therefore as spontaneous as appetite or motion, 
so that it could not be restrained. This Mirthfulness would 
out, and Conscientiousness continually condemned and lashed 
him for it, and this conflict of his faculties was most torment- 
ing to him, giving him no peace of his life. Conscientiousness 
gradually obtained the victory, but not till he had suffered im- 
mensely from the conflict.* 


Whether considered, then, merely in the light of punish- 
ment, or in that of a restraint upon the propensities, no other 
course will be found equal to that of counteracting or antug- 
onizing the propensities by the moral sentiments and intellect. 


Still another powerful antagonist of the animal propensities 
is to be found in the wiLt, in conjunction with the intellect. 
The will, of all other faculties, is the direct antagonist of the 
passions. Were I responsible for the moral conduct of a thou- 
sand youth committed to my care,1 would labor mainly to 
cultivate self-government, and to set their moral sentiments 
over against their propensities. Let intellect be trained to 
perceive the best course, and will to choose and adhere to it, 
and their possessor will ride safe in the sea of passion, and 


* In educating children, special care should be taken not to array one 
faculty against the legitimate action of the others; but only against 
their perverted, excessive, or feeble action. In this instance, the action 
of Mirthfulness was right; so that he had all his compunctions for 
nothing, though the principle that this conflicting of the faculties, is the 
severest kind of punishment, is equally illustrated by it, 829 
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through the storms of temptation. Let your children go forth 
into the world with these faculties trained to choose the right 
and refuse the wrong, and they are safe, however strong the 
temptations that beset them. 

To strengthen these faculties, they must be exercised ; and 
in order to give them exercise, children and youth should have 
the right data placed before them, and then allowed and re- 
quired to choose and act for themselves. One of the greatest 
evils in the government of children, is that parents do the 
willing for their children, by compelling them to do thus and 
so, till they are of age, and then send them out to encounter, 
all at once, and without the previous training of their will, 
strong temptations, As well may they do all the walking for 
their children till the day they become of age, and then’ set 
them off on a long and difficult journey, at the rate of forty 
miles aday. The old Puritanical notion that children were 
made to mind—to be very s/aves till of age, is erroneous, and 
productive of immense mischief by paralyzing their powers of 
will, A story from real life will best illustrate this point. 


Near where I was brought up, there lived a family whose 
parents governed by shall, shan’t, and the rod. The country 
was new * and the young people were very wild, vulgar, and 
sensual. Balls, parties, sleigh-rides, &c., &c., at which drink- 
ing, carousing, swearing, and licentiousness abounded, were 
numerous. As the parents of these children were religious, 
they of course wished to keep them from becoming contami- 
nated by those vices that surrounded them, and especially from 
these balls and parties. When these children went to their 
farther, requesting permission to go to a ball or party, his an- 
swer was “No! you shan’t go.’? They plead with him, “Fa. 
ther, we want to go very much,”’ and gave as their reasons 
that such and such of their mates were to be there, “I tell 
you you shan’t go, so there! If you do, I’ll whip you. So 
go if you dare.’ This threat deterred them a short time, but 
left their desire to go, increased; because opposition always 


* The author's father settled in the middle of a twenty-four mile 
woods, and the author was the fourth child born in his native town, 
in a-wild and mountainous section of country, on the head waters of 
the Susquehannah, Oswego, and Genesse rivers, 
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increases desire. “Father, mayn’t we go and slide down hill 
to-night?”” “Oh yes, do go along, and hold your tongue.” 
This was only a contrivance to go to the party, whereas, had 
their parents removed their desire to go to balls and parties, no 
oceasion for such duplicity would ever have existed. Thus 
by various pretences, they contrived for some time to elude the 
vigilance of their parents, till, at length, they were found out, 
and punished according to the threats of their parent. But 
by this time, their interest in these parties had become so great, 
that nothing could stepthem. Go they would, and go they did ; 
yet every time they were caught, they were flogged, which 
squared the account with their parents till they went again. 
Still, as they knew no reason why they should not go except 
that they would get a flogging, and as the parties, balls, &c., 
gave them more pleasure than the whipping gave them pain, 
they continued to go till both health and morals were ruined. 
Though whipped severely almost daily, yet they were utterly 
ungovernable, and engaged in continual war and rebellion 
against their parents. They lost their standing in society, be- 
came addicted to several vices, some of them died in conse- 
quence of diseases engendered by their nightly revels, and the 
others were unfitted for usefulness and incapable of enjoy- 
ment, and all in consequence of their bad government, or 
rather, of their utter want of government—either se//-govern- 
meut, or parental government. 


Another family of children, whose parents lived on a farm 
near the first, belonged to the same church, were nearly 
related, and had the same moral improvement of their chil- 
dren at heart, were governed by the principle we are advocat- 
ing. When they asked leave of their parents to go to balls 
and parties, they were answered much as follows. “Well, my 
son, let us talk over this matter, and see wiiat is dest for you. 
Who is to be there? Is Jim Brown going?”* “Yes, sir.” 
“Did you not tell me the other day that Jim Brown used 
naughty words, and wasa very wicked boy? Do you want 
to mingle in the company of such boys as Jim Brown, and 
learn to swear and fight as he does? for we insensibly become 
like those. with whom we associate. Is not Joe Smith going 


* Real names are not given, because some of them are yet alive. 
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to be theretoo?”’ “Yes sir.”? “Did you not tell me that Joe 
Smith had been caught stealing, and do you want to go in 
company with a thief? And very likely Job Fay will be 
there, and you know that he lies and swears, and is bad to 
his parents. Do you want to go in company with such boys. 
Besides, you will be out late at night, and perhaps be sick to- 
morrow, will see and hear many things that will make you 
unhappy, will make me unhappy, aud above all, will displease 
your God. Still, if you really insist upon going, go. There 
is the horse, and I will help. you off; but I much prefer that 
you would be contented to stay at home; and if so, J will get 
you some good book, or a new article of dress, or let you spend 
a day with your cousins, or go a fishing, where you will take 
full as much pleasure as in going to the party, and without 
leaving a sting behind. And now, choose and act for yourself.’” 


Love of these pernicious amusements was thus nipped in 
the bud, and all desire to attend them, effectually eradicated. 
They had no occasion to deceive their parents by false pre- 
tences in order to go, but looked upon them with aversion in- 
stead of pleasure. The same principle of government was 
employed with equal success in regard to all other matters, 
and the result was, that the family became remarkable, far and 
wide, wherever it was known (and that was very extensively, 
as it wasa kind of minister’s and laymen’s tavern) for their 
perfect obedience and their high-toned moral feelings. These 
children, now men and women, are this day extensively 
known for the greatand highly salutary moral influence 
they are exerting. With natural talents and advantages in- 
ferior to the other family, they are now every way their supe- 
riors, and doing immense good. 


No child trained in a way similar to this, by reasoning with 
him, and then throwing him on his own responsibilities, can 
find it in his heart to disobey the wishes (not commands) of 
his parents, and the plain dictates of reason. Or,if he does 
occasionally, a course like the following, will cure him, My 
little daughter, about. four years old, after her return from 
Michigan, wished very much to go from my residence in Wil- 
liamsburg, to New Yors city, to spend the day injmy office, at 


the Museum, and in seeing the city. J promised to-take her 
VOL. V.—NO. 12. 
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the first fair day. The next morning was clear, but the wind 
blew very hard. She plead my promise that she might go 
the first day the sun shone. I reasoned with her, and told her 
that she would suffer with the cold, and be almost certain to 
take cold; but without success, leaving it to her to go or stay. 
She insisted on going that day. I wrapped her up, and start- 
ed. The place was bleak,and a cold wind blew dead ahead. 
She was often compelled to turn around and take breath, and 
soon complained of being cold. I urged her to go back, and 
come another day, telling her that she would enjoy it much 
better. Butno, she kepton. Again she complained of being 
cold, and again I insisted on turning around, yet leaving it to 
her own choice. She chose togo. I told her that we should 
soon be too far to go back, because we should be as near the 
ferry-boat as home. She complained of cold, and wanted to be 
carried, but would not turn about, till we had passed the place 
where I told her she could not go back. She became so very 
cold that she wanted to return, but the ferry-boat was now 
nearer than home, and I proceeded. The little creature suf- 
fered exceedingly with the cold, though I stopped to warm at 
the first house, where she suffered again in getting warm, 
because she had been so cold. I then reasoned with her; re- 
ealled io her mind my advice to her to stay, and her insisting 
oncoming; showed her that she had brought this upon herself, 
and told her that, if she had taken my advice, she would have 
gone to New York some fair day, without suffering at all, and 
have enjoyed it much more than she could enjoy it that day. 
She saw her error, and promised always to do as J advised her. 
That single practical lesson did more to secure obedience, not 
to my commands, but to my wishes, and also to make her go- 
vern her desires by the dictates of reason, and to give me an 
influence over her conduct, than any other lesson could have 
done, except one like it, Its influence remains to this day, and 
widens and deepens continually. 


It is a ‘principle of our nature, a principle planted in the 
breast of every human being, (and children are only Z#tle men 
and women) tnat we are not morally responsible, not guilty 
for the wrong, nor praiseworthy for the right, that we do in 
obedience to the wills of others, or when compelled to do or 
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not todo. No human being can feel guilty for anything, how- 
ever criminal, in which he had no free choice, or in which com- 
pulsion is used, Free will is a necessary concomitant of vir- 
tue and vice. As long as children do this, or do not do that, 
because they ar ¢odd, or obliged to do or not to do, their moral 
feelings cannot be brought to bear upon their actions, and 
therefore slumber, and hence become weaker; but, put them 
on their own responsibility, let them choose and act for them- 
selves, and they will not dare knowingly to do wrong, or to re- 
fuse to do right. After intellect has decided what is right, 
Conscientiousness is brought to bear, and compels specific per- 
formance, or lashes them for not doing what they know they 
ought to do; and this strengthens their moral feelings, but. the 
opposite course weakens them. Parents should as seon think 
of doing the eating, or the sleeping, or the breathing, or the 
dying for their childien, as their willing. As soonmas children 
are old enough to obey, they are of course old enough to wn- 
derstand and to will. Hence, children should never be com- 
manded ; but simply reasoned with and advised. Let them 
feel that with them rests the responsibility, the moral charac- 
ter, of their actions and opinions, and that on ¢hem will the 
good or evil consequences fall. Keep it before them, that they 
were created to be happy ; and that choosing the right course 
will always ultimately result in happiness; but that every 
wrong thing they do, will ultimately render them miserable, 
and that they are to be the main ones to be benefited or in- 
jured by their own conduct. Men’s wills are not trained, and 
this is one of the most prolific causes of the vice and depravity 
every where so abundant; “original sin,” and “total depravi- 
ty’? not excepted. 


Nor can this willbe set right by punishments, but, the more 
they are flogged, the more hardened and wicked they become. 
No one, young or old, that hasa will of his own, but is ren- 
dered obstinate by being driven. Ask yourse//, reader, if you 
are willing to be driven, or if being compelled to do right, 
weakens your desire todo wrong. Or rather, ask yourself if 
foree does not render you much more contrary and obstinate 
than you were before? And then remember that children are 
men and women in miniature, and have the same faculties with 
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ourselves. We occasionally find a poor slave, with but a feeble 
will, ready to yield obedience to the commands of others, but 
such an one is a mere cipher in society. Who would wish to 
be, or to make their children, like him? Strength of will, 
self-government, ability to resist temptation to do wrong, and 
to do what intellect dictates and conscience requires, is not 
only as important an element of character as mortal man can 
possess, but it is a more sure and general restraint upon vice, 
than any other faculty in man: indeed, this is its specific office. 
Above all things, then, cultivate this element in your children. 
Begin with the first dawn of intellect, begin the first moment 
they can appreciate the difference between good and bad, 
pleasure and pain, and train their wills daily and assiduously ; 
throw them on their own responsibility ; place a variety of 
motives before them, and then set them to choosing and act- 
ing for themselves, and always see to it that the consequences 
of their choice, whether good or bad, are set before them; 
and Phrenology for it, you will never reguwire the rod, nor 
even severe rebuke. They will be “a law unto themselves.” 


If it be objected that this anti-flogging doctrine is in open 
opposition to the teachings of Solomon, who says that sparing 
the rod spoils the child; I answer, the probable meaning of 
that passage is, when you take down the rod, whip till you 
conquer, and spare not on account of his crying ; but this does 
not say that it shall be taken down every day.. Phrenology 
also says, when you begin to whip, whip it out; make the 
child obey ; but if your child be a human being, endowed 
with reason and moral feeling, you can conguer by love, and 
by the childs own consciousness of what is right, and of his 
obligation to do it. If your child be an intellectual and moral 
idiot, and have no more intellect or moral feeling than a horse 
or an ox, then govern it as you would a horse or an 
ox, namely, by brute force—by physical pain and fear; but 
then what morality or virtue can there be in doing right or 
not doing wrong, for fear of the Jash? No more than there 
is in a horse’s going because he is goaded every step. The 
flogging discipline blunts all the finer feelings of our nature, 
degrades and debases the whipped in his own eyes and iu the 
eyes of his mates, and cultivates the low and the brutal by its 
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exciting Combativeness and Destructiveness—the very organs 
already too targe. 


Far be it from me to advocate the odious doctrine that chil- 
dren need not obey their parents and teachers ; or, more pro- 
perly need not comply with their wishes. Indeed, the very 
end at which I am aiming, is to secure this obedience most ef- 
fetually. Govern by love. “Persuasion is better than force," 
and will do more towards securing the desired obedience 
One man may drive a horse to water, but ten men cannot make 
him drink. Reader, I put it to your own feelings, will you 
not do a thousand fold more from persuasion than from force ? 
How is it with your neighbors? What is the nature of man 
on this point? The response is one and universal, “I can be 
coaxed, but not driven.”” “Ican be led by a hair, but not 
driven by a cat o’ nine tails.’”? And the answer of men is the 
answer of children. * If this principle be not planted in a law 
of our nature, then nature has no laws; but if it be, then obey 
that law, and never again resort to corporeal punishment. 
Forced obedience is no obedience; nor does either law or 
common sense regard any act or any promise extorted by force, 
as binding or possessed of any intrinsic character, good 
or bad. No obedience, is better than forced obedience. If 
your children will not obey voluntarily, let them disobey, and 
then show them the evil consequences, Never require any 
thing of them that is not obviously right, and clearly reason- 
able, and then let the mere reasonableness and justice of your 
requirements enforce the obedience. 


But there is still another method of governing quite as effi- 
cient as any yet presented, probably the most so. Parents 
have an organ of Parental Love that makes them Jove their 
children, and love to caress, feed, and gratify them. In re- 
turn, children have an organ of Filial love, located by the 
side of Parental love, which appreciates these blessings 
showered from the hand of Parental love. Give a child its 
daily bread without unkindness, and that child will love you. 
It is natural for children to look up with a thoughtful, affec- 
tionate eye to those who feed and clothe them. Much more 
so when you caress them. Children naturally love those 
who treat them kindly ; much more their parents, who should 
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treat them affectionately. Caress children and gratify them 
as often as possible by taking them out to walk or ride, by 
feeding their intellects and making them presents of toys, gar- 
ments, &c., and any child will fee] spontaneous love and grat- 
itude to its benefactor. Affection and gratitude are indigenous 
in the soil of the youthful heart, and they are virtues which 
should by all means be cultivated. This, those who have the 
care of children, have every possible opportunity of doing. 
They are obliged to feed and clothe them, and in doing this 
their duty and pleasure, they can plant a feeling of gratitude 
and love in the bosom of any child, however hardened or 
abandoned, that can never be erased, and will make those chil- 
dren the most faithful servants, the most willing and obedient, 
imaginable, Let children but see in you a disposition to grati- 
fy them as far as is proper, and because you love them, and 
to deny them nothing except their own good requires it, and 
they willsoon love you with a pathos and fervency which will 
make them bound with delight to fulfil your every wish, 
(not command.) Your every request has but to be made 
known,and they experience the most heart-felt delight in 
gratifying their beloved benefactor, Pursue this course a sin- 
gle year, and the worst child that ever was, will be subdued 
by it. There is no withstanding its power. Kindness will 
melt a heart of stone, and produce kindness in return. The 
principle that every organ in one, excites the same organs in 
another, applies with great force to this train of remarks, and 
shows that punishment excites Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, and that kindness and affection will excite these fa- 
culties in return. 


Above all things, do not flog children ¢o school. This whip- 
ping ideas into children, does not excite the intellectual facul- 
ties and therefore doesnot enlarge their organs. Nothing can 
be more absurd than punishing children to make them learn, 
for it creates loathing and hatred of books. Make learning a 
, pleasure, which can be done by proper instruction, and they 
will never need to be. whipped. Still more absurd is it to 
try to whip religion into children, 


The principle of diversion, may also be applied with great 
utility in subduing violence of temper, and indeed, appetite, 
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or any of the other faculties that require restraint. Some- 
thing displeases your child, and it breaks out in a violent fit of 
rage and crying. If you punish the child, even though you 
ultimately subdue it, yet you excite Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to a still higher degree than it isalready. If you 
say nothing to the child, but let the fit go off itself, its duration 
also increases it; but.if some of the elder children or one of 
the parents, start up something, perhaps some music or noise 
out of doors, or amusement in, up jumps the child and away 
he goes, forgetting his grievance, and thus these organs become 
quiescent at once—sooner than by any other method, and of 
course are increased and inflamed less. 


insist upoa it that children whose Combativeness and De- 
structiveness you wish to restrain, should be crossed as little as 
possible. Everything not positively pernicious, should be 
allowed them, and their tempers provoked as little as may be, 
for every fit of anger, enlarges and inflames these organs. 


One of the functions of Destructiveness is to endure pain. 
A child in whom this organ is large, if whipped, hardens him- 
self up, and feels if he does not say, “Put it on, you old hea- 
then tyrant; I can bear all you can give me without crying.” 


But if, contrary to the well known laws of mind already 
pointed out, you still insiston punishing your children, do let 
me entreat of you, above all things, never, on any account, to 
punish your child in a passion. To punish them in cold blood, 
from a sense of duty, telling them that you hate to do it, but 
their good and your own conscience compel you, is bad 
enough, and excites and increases the organs you are trying 
to subdue; but, to chastize them in a passion, and because 
you are mad, is both barbarous in the extreme, and calcalated 
more than anything else to rouse their organsand blunt their 
moral sensibilities. Said the mother of the first family of 
children mentioned in the preceding pages, to the father of the 
second family, “Why, uncle H., you are the most cruel 
‘nan I ever saw, because you punish your children in cold 
blood. I cannever whip my children unless I get right down 
mad, and then I dove to tuck it on like fury, till I get over it; 
but you are cool about it, and every blow or two, stop:and 
tell them how you Aate to whipthem. I /ove to whip mine.” 
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ALIMENTIVENESS:; 


Appetite ; desire for nutrition; hunger; the feeding in- 
stinct.. Excesses, gormandizing, gluttony, §c. 


AparraTion.—Man is an ealing animal. By a law of our 
nature, every exercise of mind and body—every action of 
every nerve and muscle, causes an expenditure of vital energy. 
This expenditure must of course be re-supplied, or a speedy 
exhaustion would soon ensue. To supply this waste of vitali- 
ty, man is provided with a digestive apparatus, for the purpose 
of converting food into nourishment, and Alimentiveness gives 
a craving for this food, in order to keep the stomach supplied 
with it. Created with this demand for nutrition but without 
a desire to eat, man would soon forge? to eat, or become too 
deeply interested in other things to afford the time; but, this 
demand for nutrition is adapted to appetite, and appetite to this 
demand, and the result is, pleasure in eating, and pleasure in 
expending the energy derived from food. 


According to the Bible, ¢he sin of our first parents, consist- 
ed in their eating of the forbiden fruit ; and if there be one 
cause-of diversified and aggravated depravity, greater than 
any other, it is man’s eating improper kinds, and enormous 
quantities of food, and in drinking unwholesome drinks. 
What occasions more vice and misery than alcoholic drinks? a 
few illustrations of which have just been given. Well-may 
intoxication be called “the parent of all the vices ;”’ for, as just 
seen, it lashes up the propensities to inflamed and vicious ac- 
tion. That same principle by which alcoholic liquors pro- 
duce vice, namely, the intimate relation between the body and 
the base of the brain, applies equally to whatever stimulates 
the body or inflames the blood. Flesh is conceded on all hands, 
to be a powerful stimulant, and to be highly corrupting to the 
blood. Now add to the principle that stimulants excite the 
propensities mainly, the fact that a flesh diet isa strong stimu- 
lant,and soon becomes putrid in the stomach, thus corrupt- 
ing the blood, and you have one prolific cause of the preva- 
lence of vice in our carcass-eating age and nation. Tea, 
coffee, condiments, spices, candies, green corn, green fruit, 
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bakers trash,* sourcrout, pickles, cucumbers, and many 
other articles of diet, produce the same result, while over-eat- 
ing, or the enormous stuffing and gormandizing, so prevalent 
in all classes of community, are much worse. They all de- 
grade man, animalize his nature, fill our prisons, penitentia- 
ries, and mad houses, and spread their baneful influences over 
all classes, especially over the dottom-upper-crust classes.t 

Gluttony is as bad as drunkenness, and far more prevalent. 
The temperance reform will soon reach to intemperance in ea/- 
ing, or its work will only be begun. On no subject do we need 
more light than on diet, on none, require more reform. 

But I design rather to call at/en/ion to this subject, than to 
lay down rules for eating, or show the effects of different 
kinds of food onthe mind and body. In regard to the feeding 
of children, however, I have yet to remark, that I believe 
milk with bread, pudding, &c., to be as good an article of diet 
for children as any other; and that good home-made bread, 
manufactured from flour not literally killed by being ground 
to death, which is the case with most of our flour, is even bet- 
ter; that puddings made from indian meal are excellent; as 
are also peas, beans, rice, N. E. bread, &c., and that the plain, 
farmers fare of olden times, of which meat formed but a small 
portion, was infinitely better than are the improvements back- 
wards of nineteenth century cooking. 

It has all along been maintained that it was the appropriate 
and specific duty and sphere of woman, and especially of 
mothers, to educate their own children intellectually, and to 
train them morally and physically,and they have been pro- 
mised a reciepe for finding the time requisite for discharging 


* Bakers bread, fermented to death, and that by amonia, so as to 
make it very porous and‘ puffy, that a litle flour may make a great 
loaf; bakers cake, covered over with sugar and poison paints, though 
not trash exactly, are much worse than trash. Every family should 
bake their own bread. {I regard bakers bread, cakes, &c., as most 
unwholesome, and as one great cause of physical disease, and this, of 
moral depravity. Eaters of bakers bread, look into this matter. Mr. 
Pratt is endeavoring to do something to reform our city and village 
baking system, which, in all cunscience, requires it. He appears to 
have taken hold of this subject in tue right place. 


+ See note on page 155, 
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these momentous duties. That recipe, we now proceed to 
give. Its items are— 

First. Do that first, which is most important, and other 
things in the order of their relative importance, leaving un- 
done those things that are less necessary. And what, I ask, 
next to providing food and clothing, is more important than 
preserving the health, educating the minds, and training the 
moral feelings of children? Happiness is the great end of 
life, and mind is the instrument or the chief seat and source 
of all our enjoyments and sufferings. ll our pleasures flow 
from its proper exercise, all our pains from its improper exer- 
cise ; so that the proper training of this mind, contributes more 
to human happiness than almost anything else. Mothers, you 
cannot find any thing to do more important than the physical 
and moral training of children. As are your children, so is 
the world, and as is your training of them, so, to a considerable 
extent, are they.* Ye mothers itis who hold the keys of man’s 
destinies—who start us immortal travellers in the path of 
virtue and happiness, or of sin and misery. On your an aw- 
ful responsibility rests. Woman must reform our race. She 
has the power and the disposition, but lacks the knowledge. 
Hark! Hearest thou the sound of yonder long and loud blast 
of atrumpet? It is the angel of Truth, summoning woman 
toa grand assemblage. And now, behold woman of all ages 
ranks, occupations, colors, and nations, stands before him. 
Hear what he saith. “Lo I come to prepare the way for the 
Millennium. Woman, my business is with you alone. As 
are ye, so are your children, and so is the world. I come to 
regenerate the race, to ‘prepare the way of the Lord,’ to ban- 
ish vice and misery, and establish happiness and peace on earth 
by reforming you. Your life is now a burden and a bubble, 
‘a fleeting show, for man’s illusion given ;’ I come to make it a 
reality and a pleasure. Ye now spend your precious exist- 
ence in trifling; turn ye, furn ye, to your nature and your 
natural duties. Ye unmarried, what are ye doing? Ye young 


* I would not underrate the importance of hereditary influences in 
the formation of character, but this will be treated of by itself. He- 
reditary influences and education together, make up by far the most im- 
portant items of character, and thus mainly shape the destinies of man. 
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women, how do ye spend your time? In changing the fashions 
of your dresses every few days either for the convivial ball and 
party, or to profane the holy sanctuary of your God! Ye have 
other and more important duties to perform—duties fo your 
race, not to your toilet. God has sent me with this mandate, 
“Prepare ye for becoming wives and mothers.’’ Strip off your 
man-made ornaments, and array yourselves in theo rnaments 
of your nature. Br yoursELves,as your God cREATED you, 
and no longer blaspheme your Maker by prefering artificial 
ornaments to the beauties and graces of your nature. BE 
YouRSELVES, and you will be infinitely more lovely and happy 
than now. Br roursetves; for now, a part of you are par- 
lor toys or puppet shows, and the rest are kitchen drudges or 
heathen slaves. Be yoursEetves! for you will soon be called 
upon to educate those sons which will guide and govern ¢he 
world. For your own sakes, for the sake of all coming ages, 
BE YOURSELVEs ! 

And ye mothers, pause and consider! Stop short! for ye 
are spoiling Gods works, whereas ye were placed here to bur- 
nish them. Now, ye are most unprofitable servants, but will 
ye not learn wisdom? Omothers! mothers! your race is im- 
ploring salvation at your hands! Ye can bestow it, and ye 
must. Go your way ; first Learn your duty, and then DO it.” 


Woman listens, weeps, repents, and reforms; the millen- 
uium dawns, and our race is saved; vice is banished, mjsery 
follows, and paean of praise break forth from all flesh. 


Woman! what 1s thy duty and what thy sphere, as indicat- 
ed by thy Phrenological developments! Maternal affection, 
how strong, how yearning, infinitely more.so than paternal 
love. Why? To make the training of young immortals both 
thy duty and thy highest pleasure. And thy fine, moral sen- 
sibility, admirably fits thee for moulding their morals; instil+ 
ling into their tender minds the first lessons of morality and 
virtue, and exciting abhorrence of vice. The deep gushing 
fountain of thy pure connubial love, also gives thee a:power 
over thy husband, that effects him and his influence beyond all 
computation, and this greatly swells thy power. 

And now, woman, wielding a moral power so tremendous, 
and an under current of intellectual influence, so extensive, and 
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so efficient too, is it proper, is it right for thee to spend thy pre- 
cious existence in making cors letts and then committing suicide 
therewith? in making bran bustles and cotton bosoms? in al- 
tering the jibs of thy bonnets and the quirks of thy dresses 
every few days? in making and wearing gewgaws, and in 
being fashionadle ? in making morning calls and attending 
evening flirtations at balls and fashionable parties? in making 
and exciting Jove? in coquetting, and securing admiration? 
God forbid that the end of thy being should be so low, so ut- 
terly insignificant or else disgraceful! No! thou art pervert- 
ing thy nature and abusing thy power. Foolish slaves to 
wicked fashion, will ye not cast off your self-forged fetters, 
and rise,in the power of thy nature to the proud elevation 
and glory of thy native sphere? 


But to be more specific. The author has elsewhere shown* 
that two meals per day were better than three. Habituated to 
them, they would be abundantly sufficient, and we should eat 
probably one-third less than now, and be better every way. 
This would save woman a great deal of time now devoted to 
cookery. Now,as soon as woman is out of her bed in the 
morning,she must hurry and worry to dress the children and 
get breakfast; as soon as the breakfast table is cleared off, she 
must turn around to get dinner; and that over, she must pre- 
pare supper, and then puther children to bed. Young women 
spend their days in sewing or reading novels, and their even- 
ings in exhibiting bran bustles and cotton breast-works, and in 
singing, courting, and sighing, and married women, in cooking, 
drudging, and scolding. 


Seeondly : woman does twenty times the amount of sewing 
necessary. If she would have one permanent fashion for her 
bonnets, dresses, &c., she would not need to take one stitch 
where she now takes ten; and, if she sought durad/e materi- 
als only for her dresses, she would save many of the remaining 
stiches. She often works on an infants cap three weeks, 
though. this -head-confiner only injures the child every 
way—and all for Jooks. So with things innumerable. True, 


*P. 18 of Vol. IV. of the Journal, in that department of which 
this is a part, merely ‘Phrenology applied to Education and Sel-Im- 
provement. 
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many of these stitches are taken by milliners, dress-makers, 
artificial flower makers, &c., &c., but this is by woman, and 
takes the dime of woman, from preparing herself to educate 
her children. Besides, sewing is most pernicious to the health, 
and the debility induced thereby, Ail/s more women than spir- 
ituous liquor kills men ; besides so enfeebling many mothers 
that their children are sickly and die young, or live simple- 
tons. Woman, it is foolish, it is wicked, it is suicidal for 
you to sitand sew so much. Fashion, thou art a whole sale 
murderer of woman. Cease thy carnage! Stop thy tortures! 

Another great waste of time consists in the smaliness of 
our families. After suitable kitchen utensils and arrange- 
ments have been made, it is not more than double the work to 
feed a hundred than to feed seven. To save the kitchen drudg- 
ery of women, I maintain that parents, children, grandchil- 
dren, and their wives and husbands should dive together in one 
great family —that our houses should be much larger than 
now, capable of accommodating one or two hundred ; that it 
should be common family property, and a home for all who 
choose to stay or to return; and that, if a son or grandson 
chooses to establish another family colony, he should do so, and 
on the same large scale, capable of accommodating hundreds 
of hisdescendants. This will save four-fifths of the time now 
spent in providing meals for small families, besides cherishing 
family affection, and obviating the painful feelings attendant 
on the separation of parents and children, and their dispersing 
over the globe; one to the West, another to England, a third 
to a city or neighboring village, another to the South, and an- 
other to the broad ocean. This would also save the time of 
retail merchants, for then goods, groceries, &c., could be 
bought by wholesale, at nearly half their present costs.* 

So also abandoning tea and coffee, besides obviating much 
sickness caused thereby, would save that enormous amount of 
time now consumed in cooking and drinking them. And then, 
too, we should live much longer, and be much better, if we 
ate but a single dish at a meal,and this would save a great 
amount of time now spent in pampering the appetite, and de- 
stroying the health. 


* See pp. 74 and 116 of Vol. IV, Journal department; the ar ticles 
entitled “‘Existing Evils and their remedy.” | 
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Merely in the ways thus mentioned, more than two- 
thirds of the time of woman now spent unnecessarily, would 
be saved, to be devoted to preparing herself for becoming the 
instructors of her children. The mother of Bishop Doape, of 
N. J., educated herself that she might educate her son. She 
actually learned the languages in order to teach them to him. 
The mother of Wesléy, was the principle educator of that 
great and good man. Mothers, go ye and do likewise. 


I know, indeed, that woman labors under difficulties almost 
insurmountable in making these proposed changes, I appreciate 
the fact that the nature of woman is to adapt herself to the 
requisitions of man. He governs the market and regulates 
the demand; she, adapts the supply accordingly. Married 
woman’s affection for her husband, makes her comply with his 
wishes; and unmarried woman’s desire to get married, makes 
her confurm to the requisitions of young men, even to the per- 
version of her nature. Many of the faults of woman, are 
laid at the feet of man. He makes woman sin against her 
nature, and thus depraves that nature, which re-acts on its 
author by injuring his children. Man is most criminal as re- 
gards his relations with woman, and is the author of much of 
her sins, as well asof his own. It is right that woman should 
conform te the taste and requirements of men, as far as she 
can without violating her nature and abridging her usefulness, 
but not one jot or tittle farther. If man should require her to 
appear unclothed in public or private ; or like the Hindoo wife, 
to commit suicide on the funeral pile of her husband, or com- 
mit other violations of her nature, she should not obey. Nor 
should she obey when his perverted and depraved tastes re- 
quire her to immolate herself on the suicidal altar of tight-la- 
cing, or of fashionable life. Woman, thou hast sense enough 
left to tell thee how far thou mayest adapt thyself to his tastes ; 
there stop. Your own nature is your guide. Your own 
nice sense of right and of propriety, will be a safe chart and 
compass by which to be guided. Let not your natural lord 
and master degrade your angelic nature to your present fallen 
state. Come, arouse thee, arouse thee, both married and sin- 
gle, for the day of your salvation isdawning, and your field is 
all ripe for the harvest. Plead no longer a want of time for 
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preparing yourselves to educate and train your children. And 
let the first study to which you turn yourself for a knowledge 
of your duties, be Phrenology.* Teach yourselves that you 
may teach your sons. Study dieteties that you may know 
how to feed children se as most effectually to develop all their 
physical and mental powers, Teach your children what they 
should and should not eat, and above all things, keep them 
from eating green corn, cucumbers, pickles, and green fruit, 


If your child eat too much, do not, in order to restrain its 
appetite, tell him he shan’t have any more ; because this will 
only increase his desire for it; nor should you give him all he 
wants; for this will only indulge and thus strengthen this fac- 
ulty; but, give him about what you think he should eat, and 
then, when he has about disposed of that, let a noise or some 
amusement be started out of door, or in another room. Up 
he jumps from the table, and off he goes, forgetting his din- 
ner; then keep him out and engaged, so that he will not think 
of food till the next meal. Do not give hima piece between 
meals, for this will only stimulate his appetite to still greater 
activity. Feed children regularly as to both time and quantity, 
and on very simple but nutricious fare. 


If you must punish your children, one of the best of cor- 
rections will be found in denying them some luxury of the 


*Spurzheim, while in Boston, remarked that, women learned phre- 
nology more readily than men,'and I have generally found them more 
interested in the science than the other sex. They certainly stand in 
more need of its aid in the discharge of their maternal duties, than men 
do in the discharge of their duties. I am disposed to offer them every 
facility in my power for the acquisition of this knowledge, by admit- 
ting them to my lectures free; and by giving practical instruction to 
classes of ladies, I am also inclined to encourage female teachers and 
practicioners of Phrenology, provided they will confine their labors to 
teaching the science to their own sex, and to examining the heads of 
females and children, and giving professional advice, | Whether it be 
proper for them tolecture before promiscuous audiences, and toexamine 
the heads of genflemen or not, I leave to be decided by their own sense 
of propriety. Noother object do I desire more than the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Phrenology among our mothers and daughters. Let 
our women understand Phrenology, and our republic is safe, otherwise, 
it requires to bejinsured. 
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palate, or keeping them on a short allowance. Thus, a boy 
becomes angry at table because he cannot have whatever he 
wants, and throws down his knife and fork, declaring that he 
will not eat any more unless he can get what is wanted. Take 
him at his word ; send him from the table, and see to it that he 
gets nothing more till the next meal. Fasting on bread and 
water, will subdue the propensities when nothing else will; 
first, because, as most people eat too much, it clears out the 
system, and this improves the body, and thereby the base of 
the brain, and, secondly, because it is about as severe a pun- 
ishment as they ever will experience. 

If it be asked, how may a craving, hankering, morbid ap- 
petite and a tendency to eat too much, be subdued, I an- 
swer, by eating less, not at a meal, for this is much like leav- 
ing off drinking gradually, which usually ends indrinking s¢il/ 
more; but by eating fewer meals—by keeping away from 
the table, especially from the supper table; and by confining 
yourself to one dish at each meal. A single week’s abstinence 
from supper, will sensibly weaken a morbid appetite, and 
greatly aid the stomach in throwing off oppressive burdens 
with which it is so often almost crushed. Also let a friend 
make passes with his hands from the middle of the ears down 
to the chin, and from the same point upward, the former to 
increase the action of the stomach by magnetizing its poles in 
the face, and the latter by de-magnetizing, or carrying off in- 
flammation from the organ of Alimentiveness.* 


The stomach is a kind of chemical laboratory. Excessive 
eating, causes the food to lie on the stomach undigested till 
it ferments or sours, which forms an acid. This acid must be 
removed ; and the most effectual method is by taking alkalies 
or acids that combine with and neutralize the kind of acid 
in the stomach. We want more light on this subject. 


' * Sherwood’s magnetic pills and plaster, will probably be found one 
of the very best remedies for chronic affections of the stomach, 
liver, and lungs extant. 
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AQUATIVENESS. 


Thirst ; love of the water—of drinking, washing, bathing, 
swimming, sailing, &c. 


Just in front of Alimentiveness, is one or more organs whith 
create a love of drinking, bathing, sailing, &c., which might 
be called Aquativeness, or Bibativeness, or Thirst, as thought 
best. Bathing is unquestionably most excellent, not only asa 
promoter of health and physical happiness, but as a moral 
curative—as a preventive of vice and promoter of virtue. 
By cooling off the body, or carrying off a feverish irritation 
of the system, it removes inflammation from the’ propensities, 
and promotes moral feeling. 

As a punishment, if punishment must be inflicted, cold wa- 
ter is much better than the whip. The whip increases the 
feverish heat of the system, cold water diminishes it; and 
secondly, it carries out the principle of diversion mentiohed 
above, with great effect. A story from real life, will best illus- 
trate this point. 


My father always made it a rule to conquer his children 
the first time ‘he took them in hand; he reasoned thus; If I 
subdue them the first time I undertake with them, I shall get 
the upper hand of them, and can keep it easily; but if they 
come off victors the first time, they will have the advantage 
of me, and be still: worse the next time. My brother, L. N, 
Fowler, when about three years old, cried for a piece of cake 
which he saw some one have, As there was no more he 
could not be gratified. He eried more and more till father 
was sent for, when he was offered bread and butter, and or- 
dered to stop erying ; he refused the bread and butter, and 
cried still louder. He. was threatened with punishment, but 
enly cred the worse,and became very angry, My father 
sent for a rod, and began to chastise him, whipping a blow or 
two, and then talking to him. This made him still more an- 
gry, and the punishment was continued with increasing se-~ 
verity till all left the honse crying with sympathy for the suf. 
fering boy, but not daring to remonstrate, for they well knew 


my father’s determination to conquer his children, especially 
vot, v.—12. 
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the first time he punished. My brother held out till my 
father dared not whip him any longer, for fear of whipping 
him te death. Compelled to give up, he was careful not to 
créss his son’s track for more than a year, and feared that he 
should never be able to subdue his wilful spirit. One rainy 
day, as myself and brcther were playing in the rain trough, 
which answered the place of our modern rain water cistern, 
my father told us both to go in out of the rain, I obeyed, but 
my brother looked up at him and laughed in a saucy, defying 
manner. My father again said,“go in, or I’ll duck you.” 
My brother laughed again sneeringly, when my father caught 
him up, and stripping off his clothes, soused him all over into 
the water. He came up panting but not quite subdued. A 
moment was given him to breathe, and he was soused under 
again. Hecame up the second time subdued and pleading 
for mercy, promising to be a good boy, and always to mind, 
“Oh, but you have been a very naughty boy; you don’t pre- 
tend to mind me, and I intend to keep ducking you till you 
will always do just as I tell you,’’ said my father; and again 
soused him under. As he came up the third time, he appear- 
ed so thoroughly penitent, and promised so faithfully to do 
everything he was told to do, that he was let off, and always 
afterwards remained the most faithful and obedient child in 
the family. 


My brother tells an excellent story of a Dr. Taylor con- 
quering a very wayward, wilful daughter, about five years 
old, by similar means. He had tried the rod, and tried coax- 
ing, but all to no purpose. Nothing he could do had yet eon- 
quered her. -She would break out into most violent fits of an- 
ger, throw herself on the floor, and beat her head against it, 
strike, kick, and exhibit the utmost fury of anger. He heard 
my brother’s lecture on the training and government of chil- 
dren* in which he advocates the use of the cold water shower 


*T have long tried, but thus far in vain, to persuade my brother to 
give his lecture to the public in a printed form, but he steadily declines, 
first from want of time properly to prepare it, and secondly, the want 
of the necessary means to defray the expenses of printing. Accord- 
ing to my own views of it, I have seen nothing at all to compare with 
iton this subject. [ts facts, or illustrative anecdotes, are most execllent. 
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bath as an effectual means of subduing ungovernable children, 
and the next morning; his daughter having one of her mad 
fits, he poured a pitcher of water on her head. Still, she re- 
mained incorrigible. He tried another, she still held out;’ he 
tried the third, and the fourth, till at last she submitted; ‘a 
thing he had never before been able to make her do. After 
that, two or three pitchers of water poured upon het head, 
always subdued her: It produces this effect, first by the sub- 
den shock it gives the whole system, especially when poured 
upon-the fop of the head, where the great pole or centre of 
sensation is located, and, secondly, by its general cooling effect 
on the system, and thereby on the propensities. 

My brother, in defending these views, of which he is the 
author, very justly remarks, that cold water is certainly cool- 
ing ; that men never fight in the rain ; that, in cases of mobs, 
if, instead of getting out the militia and firing guns, you 
would get out the fire engines and ¢hrow water, the mobites 
would soon scud and scamper for shelter, and disperse. Try 
this course, and the rowdies, as soon as they get thoroughly 
drenched, will be glad to crawl out, like drowning rats, and go 
home tochange and warm. 

Recent discoveries in Animal Chemistry, establish the prin- 
ciple that health is the product of proportion between the ac- 
tion of the lungs, skin, and stomach, and that their dispropor- 
tionate action, produces disease. The skin is generally less 
active than it should be, and should therefore be stimulated, 
and nothing will excite it more effectually than bathing ; es- 
pecially in cold-water. Again: a large proportion of. those 
diseases that afflict mankind, originate from colds. Consump- 
tion, rheumatic affections, pleurisy, head-ache, most kinds 
of fevers, &c., &c., are induced by colds, which consist in a 
stopping of the pores of the skin. Bathe often, in cold water, 
and the activity of the skin will be so great as to resist colds, 
and thus ward off the diseases consequent on them. Nearly 
every morning, for eight years, both winter and summer, with 
and interesting. A few of them will be introduced into this work, but 
not without credit. That in relation to his own ducking, is one of 
them. I hope to persuade him to publish it within a year. It will 
make an excellent help-meet for this work. The two should be amal- 
gamated. 
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three exceptions of about a month each, the author has prac- 
ticed washing his body in cold water, and follow with the flesh- 
brush. The first exception occurred in Washington, in the 
spring of 1838, and was followed by a severe cold and fevers 
which laid me up nearly all the summer. The second, occur- 
red in the fall.of 1839, and.was succeeded immediately by a 
cold, but less severe than the first,as the omission was shorter. 
The third occurred in the winter of 1842-3, and lasted about 
two months, and was immediately followed by a cold, which 
came near throwing me into a consumption, and has but just 
heen arrested, and mainly by a faithful application of cold 
baths every morning. At no other periods, for eight years, 
have { had the slightest symptom of a cold, and presume I 
shall not soon have another. 

All children are extremely fond of playing in the water. 
This disposition should be encouraged. Iam by no means 
certain that cold water is always advisable for children; this 
should be determined by experience and the constitutions, ages, 
&c.. of the children. The feet may always be washed in 
cold water with safety, whether in children or adults. Jeffer- 
son attributed his uniform health in part to the fact that 
he washed his feet in cold water regularly every night The 
injury done by wet feet to the health, is in part understood, 
and cold feet always indicate physical debility. -Washing 
the feet in cold water, is sure to make cold feet warm and keep 
them so, and this will wonderfully improve the health and 
spirits. Wash your children’s feet and keep them warm, yet 
put little on them, and give them abundance of room. Going 
barefooted in the summer, will benefit boys, rather than injure 
them Bare arms and an open neck, so that the perspiration 
can escape freely, will improve the health; in fact, the more 
the surface of the body can be exposed to the atmosphere, the 
better. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS. 


Love of acquiring property as such ; the feeling of mine and 
thine, or of claim, rightful possession, and ownership ; econ- 
my; frugality; a saving disposition ; love of trading } 
thrift ; taking care that nothing goes to waste, or is de- 
stroyed. 


* ApapTatTion.—Man requires to lay by in store, a full sup- 
ply of the necessaries and comforts of life, and of the houn- 
ties of nature, at the time of their production, sufficient to last 
till another supply is produced by the hand of nature. | With- 
out this organ, after we had supplied our present wants, we 
should waste the balance, and soon be out. An exchange of 
property, or trading, is also very beneficial to both buyer. and 
seller ; besides interchanging the commodities of every clime 
with those of every other. We need clothes houses, tools, 
commodities innumerable, and property of all kinds, laid by 
against a time of need; this organ is adapted to this requisi- 
tion. It also tends to restrain that waste and profusion which 
the other faculties would otherwise occasion; amd prevents 
vice by producing industry and economy. 


The proper regulation of this faculty,is all-important, It 
should be sufficiently active always to procure the necessaries 
of life; that is, to furnish the other faculties with the means of 
obtaining their legitimate gratification, and to secure industry 
and economy, but should never be allowed to hoard money. 
Phrenology abominates both the miser and the spendthrift, 
but commends frugality and thrift. To say that, at the pre- 
sent time, this organ is altogether too large, is but to utter’ a 
trueism too apparent to require proof. Men now act as though 
to make money, was the summum bonum of life, the great 
end, and object of existence: They seem to imagine that 
there is no enjoyment in life except in riches, and hence, in 
their eager chase after money, they forego most of thé enjoy- 
ments of life, and hasten their death. - Let children be taught 
to value money mainly as an end, and yet to allow nothing to 
be wasted or squandered. Sener is a prolifie vice, fru- 
gality, a fruitful virtue. 
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This organ is large in most children, and usually requires 
restraint. It is the inordinate activity of this organ which 
makes them want everything, and also think that all they want 
ts their own ; merely because they desire it. They claim 
things because they wané them, and do not seem to understand 
the difference between what belongs to them and what to 
others. This should be early taught them, and this faeulty 
put under the dominion of the moral sentimenis and intellect. 

Tn order to subdue it, do not snatch or furee from them things 
which they may have gotten hold of, but persuade them to 
give them up voluntarily, or else let them retain them. Not 
long since, [ entered a family in which were children from two 
years olc and upward. The youngest two had become inter- 
ested in my charts and almanacs, on account of the pictures 
in them, and were mussing and tearing them. Their mother 
caught the books and jerked them from them, which madened 
them and made them cry violently. I handed the books back 
to the children, first makmg them promise they would not in- 
jure them, and then that they would return them when I asked 
for them. This promise they readily made, and when I left, 
they surrendered them without a murmur. Let children be 
induced to promise to do what is right, or not to do what is 
wrong, and they will not dare to do otherwise, because con- 
science will compel them to fulfil their promise. 


Never let children know that they are one whit the better 
because their parents are wealthy or likely to be left rich. Let 
the purse never be a standard of valuation. 


In the children of rich parents, this organ is almost always 
smalil.. Hence, children left rich,almost always squander 
their father’s earnings, and die poor. In such cases, let this 
organ be cultivated. Get them a box, and encourage their 
. dropping their pennies and shillings into it, rather than to 
spend them for cakes and candies, and give them money for 
this purpose. After they have husbanded a sufficient sum, 
buy for them a sheep, or some kind of property that will 
bring them im something, or else put out their money upon in- 
terest ; and encourage them to /ay up for the future. When 
children have everything that heart can wish, furnished at 
their hands, they have no occasion to cultivate the laying-up 
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quality, and hence this organ becomes small, and this results 
in their spending the property left them by unwise parents. 
A youth is richer without a cent, but with industrious and 
economical habits, than with thousands in pocket but without 
economy. Donot leave children wealthy, unless you wish to 
eurse and ruin them; for the correctness of this advice, I ap- 
peal to the observations of the reader in regard to those within 
his knowledge left wealthy. I would allow no man to settle 
ten thousand dollars upon either of my children, and if I were 
worth millions, I would set them to earning their own pro- 
perty, simply furnishing them the means of doing so. Money 
given to children, is never prised. They know nothing of its 
worth, unless they have acquired it themselves, but they set 
great value upon what their own efforts have procured. Give 
them a chance to make their own pocket money, and you will 
prevent prodigality and secure industry. If a farmer, give 
your son a piece of ground and time to cultivate it; witha 
part of its products let him buy a pig, or sheep, or calf, and 
feed it on the rest,and so go on to augment his property till 
he is old enough to set up in business for himself. So if you 
are amerchant or a tradesman. Youth should have a chance 
to earn money, and then have the disposal of all they make, 
yet of but little more. Unless really in distress, parents should 
never pocket the earnings of their children, but should let 
them have an opportunity of making all they feel disposed to 
make, and then have the entire disposal of it; except that they 
should be advised. 

There are two organs of Acquisitiveness, one for making 
money, another for keeping it; the former occupying the dack 
and lower portion of old Acquisitiveness, and within three 
fourths of an inch of the ear, and the part that saves it, occu- 
pying the forepart of it. The upper portion, also, probably 
creates a desire for copartnership. The money making part 
of Acquisitiveness, is generally large in American heads,— 
hence, their “eompassing sea and land to make one’’ dollar; 
but their money-keeping organ is usually small; hence, their 
extravagance and wastefulness. 
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SECRETIVENESS. 


Policy ; management ; acting under assumed aspects ; dis- 
guising one’s real sentiments and, purposes; finesse ; 
evasion, cunning, reserve ; playing ’possum. 


ApapraTion.—Man requires defence. Combativeness de- 
fends and protects us by boldly meeting and defying threaten- 
ing danger; Cautiousness protects by forseeing the evil and 
fieecing therefrom, and Secretiveness protects by employing 
stratagem, hoisting false colors, operating behind the curtain, 
and pretending to do one thing, yet really doing another. Its 
abuses are hypocrisy, deceit, lying, slander, double-dealing, &c. 

There are two or more functions or subdivisions of this or- 
gan, or else several members of this secretive family. The 
fore part of this organ, exercises the function of policy, or 
manages well; employing a_ shrewdness and tact in obtain- 
ing ends by hidden means; the upper portion refuses to tell 
the truth, but either falsifies outright* or evades every ques- 
tion asked, and the back and lower portion, has to do with 
neighborhood scandall, secrets, &c. Those in whom it is 
small, pursue a strait-forward, open sincere course, do as they 
agree, never work the wires; are what they seem to be, and 
hoist no false colors. Those in whom it is large, appear to 
be driving at one thing, when in reality they are driving at 
another ; move with adroitness and cunning, are oily, mysteri- 
ous, enigmatical, guarded, foxy, and always employ policy, 
artifice, and stratagem to effect their ends. 


*In every instance in which 1 have seen the upper portion of 
this faculty magnetized, the patient has’asserted the most palpable and 
downright falsehoods, one after the other, each denying the precding, to 
be itself contradicted in the next breath. Thus, I asked one with this 
faculty magnetized, where he came from to-day. “From New York, 
no, from London,” said he. What, from London to-day ? I enquired. 
**No,” said he, ‘from Philadelphia.” I told him he came from Av- 
burn that day. This he roundly denied, though it was the fact, and 
then said that the Auburn prison had been removed to Syracuse that 
day. The truth could not be got out of him, even though there was 
no possible motive for deceiving. 
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It is“@ proverb that “children and fools always speak the 
truth”? Children never falsify till they have been tatight to 
do so, either by example or precept. Parents are by no meatis 
sufficiently careful on this point. They tell their children 
more lies than they are aware of. “If you do that again I'll 
whip you,” exclaims a vexed patent. The next day the child 
commits the same offence, but the punishment is not adminis- 
tered: The child’s confidence in the parent’s integrity, is 
weakened, the parent degrades himself in the eyes of his child 
as a liar, and the child does not heed subsequent threats. 
A few days ago, while standing on the wharf in New York, a 
little girl, some five years old, stepped several times on the 
edge of the dock to witness the rushing of the waters between 
the dock and a ship. Two or three times, her father com- 
manded her not to go there again ; at last, he threatened that if 
she did go there again, he would throw her into the river. A 
minute afterwards, I stepped up to the girl and asked her, in 
his hearing, if she really thought her father would throw her 
into the river if she went-there again. She hung her head, 
but said nothmg; for she had sense enough to know that her 
father would not fulfil so murderous a threat, even though she 
should violate his command. In other words, he had lied to 
her in threatening to do what she knew he would notdo. 


Make few promises, few threatenings, to your children, and 
scrupulously fulfil every one of them. It is natural for chil- 
dren to take their parents and others at their word; and be- 
liéve ‘that they tell the truth. The sentiment of truth grows 
naturally in the soil of the human heart; and confidence in 
the declarations of others, is one of its blessed fruits. As the 
law regards every man as honest until he is found to be a ras- 
cal, so man intuitively regards his fellow men as honest, till 
experience proves them to be rogues, and even then he trusts 
them still. I envy not those who pride themselves on being 
suspicious and always on the alert in regard to their fellow 
men. It is hard to be deceived, but more sorrowful and deso- 
late still is that heart, which distrusts and suspects all around 
him. This suspicion should not be employed in the breasts of 
children, at least by deceiving them, or telling them‘untruths. 

My brother tells an’ excellent story in illustration of this 
point. A very pious mother in Tennessee, caught her son’ in 
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some petty falsehood, and took him to task for it; telling him 
what an awfully wicked thing it was to tell lies, and to what 
an awful place liars would go hereafter, &c. As he left her, 
he said behind her back, to a servant, “Well, she’l7 go there 
too, for she told mea lie yesterday.’”? What effect can the ad- 
monitions of parents as to telling lies have on those children 
who have caught their instructors in aberrations from the truth, 
Parents and teachers cannot be too careful not to deviate an 
iota from the naked truth, and to represent things precisely as 
they are. ; 

Fashionable life is only one continual rownd of deception 
and mere outside pretences. In Vol. IV of the Journal, p. 224, 
the editor defines. modern politeness as “telling white and 
black lies, and playing I’m a fool and your’e another.” “Qh, 
how do you do, Miss Fashionable? Why, how glad I am to 
see you! I have not seen you this long time. Why have you 
not called Sefore? Oh, don’t be in a hurry. Now don’t go 
yet. Do-eall again,” &c. But no sooner is she gone than, in 
the presence of her children, she says, “That old thing is really 
hateful—I never could bear her, and don’t see what she calls 
so often for, and stays so long. I’m sure J never want to see 
her again.”” Children hear both her pleasantness and com- 
pliments to her face, and her back-biting after she leaves, and 
learn to put on appearances to suit occasions; that is, to be 
deceitful, and make pretences. Thus is frwtA sacrificed at 
the shrine of fashion, and the moral feelings of children and 
all who hear, lowered down, Let truth be held as sacred, 
Never invite persons to visit you unless you really desire to 
see them. Be honest, not only because “honesty is the best 
policy,’’ but especially to make your ehildren so; for truth is 
more valuable than rubies. 

Never let children know that you distrust or mistrust them. 
Deal with them as though you thought them Aonest, Take 
them at their word. Never let them know that you think they 
can. lie, till the proof is too positive to be denied, and thea 
rather exhort and encourage them to do detier, than disgrace 
them for having done wrong. Reasons for this will be given 
under Approbativeness, 

It is perfectly proper to exercise their Secretiveness, but 
always under the dominion of Conscientiousness, It may 
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properly be exercised in withholding somethings, but never in 
false coloring. If one be trying to ferret out your business, 
sv as to take advantage of you, you may not.lie to him, yet 
may say nothing, or may put him on the wrong track and thus 
let him catch himself in the very snare he has laid for you, but 
never lie; and employ Secretiveness mainly in protecting 
yourself, seldom in deceiving others. 


CAUTIOUSNESS. 


Precaution; care; solicitude; fear; provision against 
want and danger ; apprehension; fleeing from foreseen 
evils, 


Aparration.—Man is thrown into a world full of dangers, 
His whole journey through life, is beset with them at every 
step, so numerous, so appalling, as to threaten him continually 
with pain and death. If his Maker had thrown around him 
the shield of his. Almighty protection, so that no evil could 
penetrate that shield, this faculty would have been uncalled 
for, and very detrimental, by continually creating false alarms, 
and keeping him in suspense without cause; but, if he had 
been created without this faculty, these impending dangers 
and difficulties would soon destroy all his peace, pleasures, . 
and even life itself.. The shield of protection, mentioned 
above, would have been cumbersome, and yet man must be 
protected; and this faculty effectually protects him, not only 
without inconvenience to him, but it even affords him pleasur® 
to provide against prospective evils, make all safe, and take 
care of every thing. 


Its feebleness is followed by imprudence and misfortune, its 
excess, causes unnecessary fears, procrastination, irresolution, 
and cowardice. 

The fact that this organ is generally large in children, is in 
beautifnl keeping with their greater need of the organ, In- 
experienced, their muscles weak and not accustomed to vigor- 
ous exercise, and their minds undisciplined, unless Cautious, 
hess were extremely active, instinctively to warn and progect 
them, they would soon be destreyed. Even a mother’s tender 
care and incessant watching, are insufficient to preserve them 
from accidents; for a careless child is continually hurting or 
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burning, or cutting itself, or falling, or meeting with a thou- 
sane accidents from carelessness. 


This organ is generally quite large enough in children, 
without increasing its action by frightening them. Its ex- 
eess fills its possessor with continual and groundless alarm, 
anid thus causes a great amount of suffering ; hence this excess 
should never be induced by telling them frightful stories, or 
making them afraid of the. dark, or threatening them, &c. 
This organ is too large in most mothers, so that children usu- 
ally inherit too much fear, and then these very mothers, lov- 
ing their children so intensely, and then having so much fear, 
are doubly anxious for the safety of their children, and there- 
fore keep continually cautioning them, telling them to take 
care, or that they will fall, &c., even when they are in no dan- 
ger, thereby keeping them in a state of contiuual alarm. Add 
to this, that parents often punish their children by shutting 
them up in a dark room or in a cellar, or threaten them con- 
tinually, and we have abundant cause for those false alarms 
and groundless fears which render so many lives a burden. If 
this organ be small, scaring them may do them good by excit 
ing and enlarging it; but if this organ be large, they will gen- 
erally look out for the breakers, and may be trusted with the 
eare of themselves, if not of the younger children. 


When this organ is too large, not only should the child never 
be frightened, but every opportunity should be embraced to 
quiet fear,and make them feel safe, so that the organ may 
diminish by inaction. 

Another means of reducing its power, is by offsetting it by 
Combativeness ; that is, by exciting courage. My brother tells 
an excellent story in illustration of this point. The son of the 
Rev. Mr. ——, of Bennington, Vt., was waked up in the even- 
ing by a terrible noise of the rats scampering and screaming 
over his head, which frightened him so terribly that his mother 
was obliged to take him up. His father, on hearing this fact, 
said this would never do, and staid at home the next evening 
on purpose to conquer his fear. Soon after being put to bed 
the next night, he heard the screaming and racing of the rats, 
and became again terribly frightened. His father went to the 
bed, intending to compe/ him not to be scared; but the poor 
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agonized boy caught hold of his father’s neck and clung to it 
with the graspof desparation, The father, compelled at last 
to yield to the overwhelming violence of the boy’s fear, took 
him up, and cast about for some other means of subduing 
a feeling calculated, otherwise, to render him wretched for 
life, by making him a prey to fears wholly groundless. He 
sent for a stick, not to whip the doy, as many parents would 
have done, (though this course would only have increased the 
evil,) but for the doy to whip the rats. Giving it to him, he 
encouraged him to strike on the floor, so as to scare away the 
rats. The boy, finding the staff in his own hands, felt quite 
courageous, struck on the floor, and was induced, after much 
persuasion, to go up to the wall and strike on it. The father 
helping him, noise enough was made to really scare away the 
rats for the time being. “There,” says the father, “you see 
you have scared away the rats, They are afraid of you, so 
you never need to fear them again. If they plague you again, 
strike them and kill them.’’ The boy finally went to bed, 
stick in hand, full of courage, feeling that he was master. 
This single incident gave Combativeness the ascendency over 
Cautiousness, and saved him from becoming a coward. Never 
tell frightful stories to children having this organ large, nor 
allow them to be frightened with hideous sights or sounds, 
nor tell them that you will throw them out of the window, or 
cut off their ears or finger, &c.; because, if they believe you, 
they will really be frightened, but if they do nof believe you, 
they will think, the less of you. Cautiousness should be direct- 
ed to the higher sentiments, by making them fear to do wrong, 
or to offend God, by violating his laws, rather than to the pro- 
pensities. 
APPROBATIVENESS. 


Regard for character, reputation, the speeches of people, 
what others think and say, §c; desire for a GOOD NAME ; 
love of PraisE, popularity, fame, notority, $c; pride of 
character ; ambition to become distinguished ; feeling of 
shame ; mortification. 

Some things are in their very nature shameful, while others 
are praiseworthy. We cannot help praising certain actions 
and qualities, nor help regarding others as disgraceful. We 
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naturally esteem some men and despise others. This ori- 
ginal, constitutional quality of praiseworthiness and disgrace- 
fulness, as applied to actions, has its counterpart in Approba- 
tiveness, Are you not ashamed of yourself, and that isa fine 
boy, are appeals to this faculty. Its excess and abuse pro- 
duce vanity, artificial manners, extravagant decorations of 
the person, out-side show and display; formal politeness, 
fashionable etiquette ; a boastful spirit, &c., &c. Censure and 
ridicule, both strike upon this faculty. 

This organ is large in most children, and extremely liable 
to be perverted, especially in girls; hence the importance of 
proper cultivation. Its location by the side of Conscientious- 
ness, shows that it is designed to act in concert with it, and 
thereby produce a regard for mora/character mainly. . Praise 
should be bestowed mostly on moral and intellectual worth, 
yet it is bestowed upon riches, fine and fashionable aéftire: a 
handsome face,and even upon fighting, gormandizing, &c. 
Children should be praised mainly for intellectual attainments 
and moral worth. They should never know that they are any 
better because they have on a fine dress, or a new bonnet, or 
are handsome, or appear splendidly and fashionably attired; 
and yet most parents do praise their children for things wholly 
extraneous to themselves, and entirely destitute of all moral 
character. 


When this organ is too large, great care should be taken 
not to foster or feed it by praise, its natural food. When the 
child, already overstocked with it, says and does smart things 
“to be seen” and admired, never notice their fishing for 
praise, yet do not frown on them; for this also excites and sears 
or hardens this faculty, Let their attempts to elicit praise 
pass unheeded, and never listen to praise except demanded 
by really praiseworthy actions. 


Too much precaution cannot be taken not to mortify or 
disgrace them. Sense of character is one of the strongest 
promoters of virtue and restraints upon vice, that can be 
brought to bear on conduct. When young person’s regard 
Jor character is gone, all hope is gone, and almost certain ruin 
awaits him. Mortifying and shaming children, is directly 
calculated 'to sear or harden this faculty, because it is painful, 
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and the painful exercise of every organ, benumbs and weak- 
ens it: As becoming familiar with distress, blunts Benevo- 
lence and wears off its tender edges, as the goadings and com- 
punctions of a guilty conscience sear and benumb moral feel- 
ing, as oft-repeated profanations of God and things sacred, 
blunt Veneration, as the loss or unfaithfulness of friends 
wounds friendship and tears asunder its tender fibrils, 
shame and disgrace blunt sense of character, and weaken 
ambition.* Great care, therefore, should be taken to keep 
their reputation with you and with themselves good. If they 
feel that they are disgraced in your eyes, their wounded Ap- 
probativeness excites Combativeness, and they feel indignant at 
you; more especially, if you shame them for things which they 
did not know to be disgraceful beforehand. The reader must 
have often seen a single sharp word, or even a slight look of 
displeasure, strike deeply into the heart of children, and grieve 
them exceedily, even though little was meant by the parent. 
Not to dwell upon the positive cruelty of thus lashing up 
their feelings so unmercifully, this shows how exceedingly 
tender are the feelings of children, and how much care should 
be taken to preserve this tenderness unviolated. 


If this organ be too large, and it be desirable to reduce it, 
do not feed it; but put intellect over against it by reflections 
like the following. “Well, suppose they do think thus of me, 
what of it? What if Icannot appear as well as others? I’m 
too sensitive on this subject , and so will dismiss it,and employ 
my mind with other matters. 

Do not educate your children, especially your girls, to be 
puppet shows, nor excite their love of display, because 
neither of these constitute the legitimate function of this fa- 
eulty. Never incite children to Zearn by rewards, premiums, 
tickets, or medals for excelling in study. Nor should honorary 
appointmenis at colleges, academies, &c., be distributed to the 
best scholars. Let children and students be induced to learn, 
not because they will thereby get their Approbativeness in- 
flated by praise, but let the intrinsic value of the knowledge 
acquired, and the pleasure derived from study itself, be their 


* On p. 36 of the author’s work on se this principle will 
be found fully presented and illustrated. 
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main motive for study, Studying for the sake of praise, will 
hardly benefit any one, but studying for the sake of. study, or 
for the pleasure derived from the exercise of the mental facul- 
ties, will leave a permanent good behind. If children study 
because they are praised for it, as soon as the praise for which 
they study is discontinued, the inducement to study ceases, and 
their books are laid aside; but if they study. because of the 
pleasure and advantage derived from stnay itself, these induce- 
ments will always excite them to new and increased intellect- 
ual effort. 

The portion of brain heretofore allotted to Approbativeness, 
has recently been found to contain several. organs, one of 
Jealousy, which lies between this organ and Cautiousness ; 
Modesty, which lies on the inside of Approbativeness, next to 
Self-Esteem; love of dress, lower down, and love of fame or 
public life, higher up, besides several others. 


SELF-ESTEEM, 
« T am better than thou.” 


Self-respect ; self-confidence ; self-satlisfaction ; self-compla- 
cency ; nobleness ; dignity ; love of power; indepependence ; 
love of liberty and freedom; that high-toned sense of hon- 
or and manly feeling which despises meanness, commands 
respect, and aspires io be and do something worthy of one’s 
self. 

Its abuses are pride, haughtiness, egotism, swaggering pre- 
tentions; a domineering, self-sufficient, aristocratical, tyraniz- 
ing spirit, which would subject all others to obedience and 
servitude. 

Apaptation.—George Combe, in his lectures in Philadel- 
phia, remarked in reference to this organ, that when we be- 
hold the wonderful exhibitions of power displayed in the 
works of nature, the vastness arid glory of the starry heavens, 
the beauties, wonders, and infinite wisdom of the works of 
ereation, and especially, when we beliold-in mute astonishment 
the falls of Niagara, we feel overpowered with a sense of our 
own utter unworthiness and nothingness, when compared 
with the rest of creation. Left to feel his own insignificance 
and littleness as it is, man could never hold up his head, but 
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would be borne down to the earth with this overwhelming 
sense of utter nothingness. The organ of Self-Esteem is 
given us to counteract this feeling, and make us feel that we 
are something, when in fact, we are comparatively nothing. 
Of course then, nature dies, and tells ws lies. From this doe- 
triue, I dissent in toto. Not only do I reject the doctrine that 
nature lies by telling us we are something, when in fact we 
are nothing ; but [ regard man as “the noblest work of God’’ 
within our knowledge. I regard organized matter as con- 
taining wonders infinitely greater than any found in matter 
not organized. I regard man, considered merely as an ani- 
mal, or the functions and adaptions of his physical nature, as 
infinitely more wonderful, because displaying more of the 
wisdom, power, and greatness of the Creator, than all the 
rest of creation. But man’s physical nature is but a straw, a 
cypher, when compared with his mental and moral nature. 
Mind forms the crowning excellence and wonder of creation. 
The world was made for man, and man was made for mind. 
In man’s intellectual and moral nature it is that the greatness 
and power of the great Creator of the Universe is mainly ex- 
hibited. Man forms the connecting link between the earth 
and its Maker. Wordscan never express the wonders, beau- 
ties, and power evinced in the creation of man’s mental and 

moral nature. Man therefore holds an important, and an ele- 
vated position in the rank of creation, and really does possess 
excellencies of the highest order; and Self-Esteem is given 

him to make him appreciate these high ends and noble quali- 

ties of his nature—to make him /ee/ that he is what he is, 

and thus to increase his efforts to become in conduct what he 

is by nature. 


Without this faculty, or with a poor opinion of one’s capa- 
bilities, how little will be attempted or accomplished? All 
effort will be paralyzed and the character demeaned and de- 
graded. With this faculty fully developed, self-confidence is 
inspired ; the aims are high, the whole character and conduct 
are ennobled, and a dignified position in society is assumed. 


Self-reliance, should be cultivated in children. Instead of 
helping them to every llttle thing, learn them to help them- 


selves. Aman that requires to be waited upon a great deal, 
VOL. v.— 13. 
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will never accomplish much, but those who rely on their own 
exertions, taking hold with their own hands of whatever is to 
be done, will effect something important. The story of the 
quail aud the husbandman, will illustrate this point. As long 
asthe old quail saw the husbandman rely upon his neighbors 
to harvest the grain in which she had her nest, she felt safe, 
and made no preparations for moving; but the moment she 
heard that Ae Aimse/f was to harvest it the next day, she 
changed her quarters. Franklin says, if you want anything 
done well, do it yourself. The due exercise of Self-Esteem, 
creates this self-reliance. 


Children should also early be encouraged to feel and act as 
though they were worth something, as though they were pre- 
paring to become men and women, and should be taught 
that they were created forsome important end. This, so far 
from inflating them with pride, is calculated to humble them, 
or at least to increase their endeavors to fit themselves to act 
well so important a part. The idea is quite prevalent that this 
course will render them egotistical and self-sufficient, but from 
this opinion I take the liberty of dissenting. Self-Esteem can 
be and should be cultivated, and so cultivated as to benefit, not 
injure. Any other view, implies that Self-Esteem is a bad 
faculty, a principle wholly refuted by Phrenology, which 
shows ail our primary faculties to be good in their original na- 
ture and primitive functions. 


If your boy be guilty of any mean, self-degrading act, talk 
to him as follows. “Why, John, I thought you were too much 
of a man todo that. If you want to wear clothes like men, 
you must dea man in everything. I really want you to think 
more of yourself than to do that again,’’ &c. Still, to give 
him a little cane and umbrella when it rains, to dress him off 
with frills and ruffles, and make him think he is a man decause 
he dresses like one, is ruinous. The discriminating reader 
will mark the. difference between cultivating the noble and 
manly in feeling and conduct, and dressing them till they 
swell and strut and vaunt themselves because they’ve got a 
cane, or weara fashionable cloak. When I see a boy from 
six to twelve, dressed in the height of gentlemen’s fashion, 
winging his cane, stnoking a cigar, talking very big, perhaps 
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trying to swear, threatening, and priding himself on his eaée- 
riors, 1 think his parents do not know much, and that he ‘is 
entering the broad road to ruin. 

Ihave often been pained to see little girls parading the pave- 
ment, superbiy dressed, with a muff and sun-shade, profusely 
ruftied off, and walking with as much self-importance ‘as 
though they were queens. Let me entreat parents not thus 
to make fools of themselves and. puppet-shows of their chil- 
dren, but to train them up to pride themselves on their inée/- 
lectual and moral qualities and not on their exterior. 


Above all things, do not try to make your gir/s young ladies. 
Green fruit is unwholesome and unsavory; so are green wo- 
men. Let girls be girls, till nature makes them women. Let 
them romp, rattle, play, and appear naturally, till they them- 
selves assume the appearance and station of women. ‘Trying 
to make them women while they are girls, besides preventing 
exercise in plays &c., and thus retarding the growth and im- 
pairing their health, renders them artificial and affected, and 
bedims the beauties and the graces of nature. 


Self-Esteem probably comprises two or three organs, the 
lower part of it, next to Concentrativeness, exercising the func- 
tion of will ; and creating love of liberty, disposition to do 
one’s own thinking and acting, to choose for himself and take 
the consequences of his own conduct ; to pay one’s own way 
through life, and take favors of no one, &c; and the upper 
portion, experiencing the function of dignity, elevation, self- 
respect, &c. Love of power, is doubtless located near Self- 
Esteem. On all Napoleon coin, the lower portion of Self- 
Esteem presents a most extraordinary protuberance, while 


lovers of popular liberty, and all true republican’s, will be 
found deficient there. 


To cultivate Self-Esteem, remember that this poor opinion 
of yourself which oppresses you, this sense of unworthiness, 
inferiority, insignificance, and striking diffidence under which’ 
you labor, is caused, not by your actual inferiority and un- 
worthiness, but by your small Self-Esteem; that you under- 
rate yourself, and require to hold up your head, and assume 
more to yourself. That is, let your intellect counteract this 
defeet, and then cultivate the feeling, by ‘standing’and walk- 
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ing erect, and feeling that you are as good as others, and do 
not indulge this feeling of humility and self-abasement. If it 
be small ina child, do not command that child much, nor con- 
quer or subdue its will, but try to elevate him in his own esti- 
mation. Much injury is done to children by ruling them with 
too much severity, thus breaking down their independence of 
feeling. 
FIRMNESS. 


« Perseverantia omnia vincit.” 


Decision of character; fixedness of purpose ; stability ; 
perseverance ; tenacity and continuity of opinion and con- 
duct ; unwillingness to change. 


Apaprrartioy,—After man has sown, he must wait pasient- 
ly for the harvest, or he will fail to obtain it, Many ends can 
be gained only by /ong-continued application, and many ob- 
stacles are to be overcome only by perseverance. That “per- 
severance conquers all things,” is a time-honored proverb; 
but fickleness conquers nothing. Scientific attainments are 
not the growth of a day, nor of a year, but of a lifetime. 
Many kinds of business can be rendered profitable only by 
years of patient toil spent in building themup. Scarcely any 
truly valuable end, can be obtained in a huiry. Combative- 
hess may overcome some obstacles, and attain some ends with 
despatch, but it takes ¢ime to overcome and attain others, To 
this state of things, or this demand for firmness, is this faculty 
adapted. Without it, little good could be accomplished, little 
evil successfully resisted, but with it, difficulties vanish, and 
temptations flee abashed. Indeed, I never knew a man dis- 
tinguished for anything good, bad, or great, without it. It 
should therefore be cultivated, yet not allowed to degenerate 
into mulish obstinacy. 


This organ can be cultivated by holding out inducements to 
persevere,and by rewarding success. Hope is doubtless locat- 
ed upon the two sides of the forepart of Firmness, so as to 
work in conjunction with it; and certainly, nothing is calculat- 
ed to excite Firmness more than confident hopes of success, 
and the two combined, form one of the strongest elements of 
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efficiency and success. Pains should be taken not to set chil- 
dren to doing what they cannot complete, and not to allow 
them to leave anything unfinished. Let them be taught to 
accomplish all that they degin. Making children servi/e, and 
requiring strict obedience, is apt to weaken this feeling. I 
know a severe, austere, tyranical father, who has two children 
whom he rules with a rod of iron. In one of them, Firmness 
has degenerated to almost nothing, and in the other, increased 
to obstinacy, probably because the former, a daughter, had 
her Firmness subdued and cowed down by this tyranny, while 
the same discipline only excited and increased that of the 
other to mulish stubbornness. 

Parents should always hold an even hand with their chil- 
dren. They should not be one thing to-day, and another to- 
morrow, but be uniform and constant in all their require- 
ments; and when they undertake to make themselves mas- 
ter, should always carry it through. 

My brother tells a story in illustration of this point, much 
as follows: Susan, a girl of about fourteen, had invited her 
playmate Sarah, to go that afternoon to pick strawberries. 
Sarah came, and Susan asked her mother’s consent to go. The 
mother refused it. Susan plead that Sarah had come to go, 
but all te no purpose. At last, she took up her pail and start- 
ed with an “J wit go, so there.”? “Well, if you will go, get 
good ones,’’ answered the mother. A daughter wished to go 
to a ball, which her mother forbid her; the daughter got 
ready; the mother, seeing that the daughter would go, said, 
“If you are determined to go, wrap up warm.” Things 
like these, should never be allowed to occur, but let one uni- 
form line of conduct be pursued. fctitas iy Shag: ar + 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
* Justitia fiat, si eoelum ruat.” 


Moral principle: sense of justice: integrity : regard for 
duty: perception of right and wrong, and the feeling 
that right should be rewarded and the wrong punished : 
sense of moral accountability, of guilt, and incumbency : 
love of truth: penitence for sins and disposition to re- 
form: gratitude for favors :* desire for moral purity and 
blamelessness of conduct. 


ApapraTion.—The human mind is so constituted that it 
cannot but regard some things as right and others as wrong, 
in their every nature and constitution. It, therefore, recog- 
nizes certain great first principles of right and fitness as ly- 
ing back in the very nature and constitution of things, and 
approves the right but condemns the wrong. This faculty 
does not decide what is right; the other faculties do this, and 
then Conscientiousness enforces what they regard as right. It 
strives to do the fair thing between man and man, endeavors 
to see and correct faults, and embraces the frue and the 
right wherever found. Its excess causes scrupulousness, and 
self-condemnation, and makes too little allowances for the 
faults of others, but requires all to come to its own high stand- 
ard of right. 


The importance of cultivating this faculty, especially as an 
antagonist of the propensities, has already been presented, yet 
the means of exciting it has not been given, This organ is 
usually large and the sentiment strong in children, so that it has 
not to be made large, but only to be kept so by constant and 
vigorous action. Its usual development is much greater in chil- 
dren than in men, owing to its having been worn smooth in 
the latter by the dishonest practices and principles of the age. 
It should therefore be kept up by frequently asking if this be 
right, or that not wrong, and by closely scrutinizing the moral 


* Recent discoveries point out a separate organ for gratitude, located 
upon the sides of the back part of Benevolence, and penitience as join- 
ing it. 
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character and bearings of all our’principles and practices. 
And then, let her montions be always heard and obeyed. If 
her standard be wrong, right it, but obey, and never harden 
or blunt the moral sensibilities, by neglecting or silencing her 
warning or her convicting voice. 

The best way to excite and enlarge it in children, is to de 
justjto chem. Every faculty in one, excites the corresponding 
faculty in another, as already explained. Dealing justly and 
truly with them, will make them also just and true, but vio- 
lating their consciences by doing what they think wrong; en- 
courages them to do wrong also. Children often think. they 
are right, when we think them wrong, and punish them ac- 
cordingly. This weakens theirsense of right, and paves the 
way for their committing the errors or abuses upon others 
which they think we are committing upon them. First con- 
vince them that they are wrong, before punishment is admin- 
istered. 

If this organ be small in your own head, to cultivate it, just 
remember that its deficiency incapacitates you for seeing your 
own faults, and that Self-Esteem, if larger than Conscientious- 
ness, will always throw the mantle of charity over your faults, 
or put them in a bag dehind you. © Remembering this, will 
enable you, in some measure, to correct it. The fact that you 
do not feel guilty, is no sign that you are not, for the smaller 
this faculty, the less it condemns, and yet other things being 
equal, the more immoral you are. 

It is supposed to be divided, one portion having reference to 
our duties to our fellow men, and the other, to God and re- 
ligion. Combined with Causality, it reasons upon what is 
right and just; or on man’s moral duties and relations to 
his fellow men and his Maker; with Firmness, it adheres to 
what is right because it is right, and gives moral decision ; 
and if large Combativeness be added, it urges on the cause 
of truth and justice with great boldness and vigor; and gives 
moral courage, defence of right, truth, the oppressed, &e. | 
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HOPE. 
“ Man never is, but always To Bz, blessed.” 


Anticipation ; expectation of success and happiness ; cheer- 
Suilness ; disposition to magnify advantages, and to un- 
derrate or overlook obstacles ; contemplating the brighter 
shades of the future Abuses—a visionary, chimerial, 
disposition. 

Aparration.—Man feeds on Aope. The future is before 
him, with its storehouses of good and ill. He desires the for- 
mer, but wishes to escape the Jatter. With this organ, he not 
only desires things, but expects to obtain them, and this ex- 
pectation spurs him on to greatly increased efforts to attain 
his ends. Without Hope, but with all his intensity of desire, 
he would long for objects, but put forth little effort to obtain 
them, because he would not expect to succeed. Vivid hope 
contributes more to vigorous effort, and this to success, than 
almost any other faculty. Yet this success often induces wild 
speculation, attempts more than can be accomplished, and 
loses all in the failure. 


The due regulation of this faculty, is all important; for then 
it pours a continual tide of pleasure into the soul by enjoying 
the anticipation of things, and also gently stimulates effort 
and sweetens toil, by the expectation that full fruition will 
soon crown these labors. In children, this organ is usually, I 
think I may say always, large, and forms an important ingre- 
dient in their happiness. Success in business, also encourages 
it, but repeated and continued disappointments often crush 
the spirits, annihilate all hope, sadden the heart, relax effort, 
and exert a withering, blasting influence over the whole soul. 
Those only who have experienced the palsying effect of “hope 
deferred,’’ crushing their spirits beneath the weight of disap- 
pointment, can imagine its influence over the whole man, 
mental and physical. External circumstances, by elevating 
and depressing hope, not only impair and diminish appetite, 
respiration, circulation, &c., but augment the power and energy 
of the intellect, or weaken and enfeeble the mind. Hence, 
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Hope should never be allowed to flag. Gloomy forebodings 
and despondency, should never be indulged, but should be 
dismissed at once. To dismiss them, especially when Cav- 
tiousness is larger than Hope; remember that these gloomy 
apprehensions are caused, not by the unfavorable aspect of 
your circumstances, but by your small Hope. If that were 
larger, the same prospects would appear to you in a very dif- 
ferent light. I pity the desponding heart; yet none need des- 
pond. If they cannot obtain all they wish, let them be con- 
tent with what they have, and borrow no trouble about the 
future. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” If this 
organ be too large, and therefore liable to lead you into the 
opposite extreme of visionary schemes, remember that your 
splendid prospects are caused by the magnifying influence of 
Hope, and dock off half or two-thirds from what you really 
expect to obtain, and try the remainder, which you may fairly 
expect to obtain. Guarc against both the excess and the ab- 
sence of Hope. Thousands are slaves to either the deficiency 
or the excess of this organ; the former making the worst of 
their fate, and suffering in apprehending evil; the latter pro- 
ducing the wild extravagances of 1836, and resulting in the 
downfall of thousands that ensued. 


MARVELLOUSNESS. 


Faith; belief in a special Divine Providence, and reliance 
upon it for guidance; the leading element of true piety ; 
belief in supernatural existencies and supernatural mani- 
festations ; a realization of the presence of God, and com- 
munion with him; belief in the new, strange, mysterious, 
and remarkable. 

Aparrarion.—That a spiritual state exists, and that spirit- 
ual beings exist in that state, including the Supreme Being, 
has been the almost universal belief of mankind, in all ages 
and conditions; and many men, even of intelligence and true 
mental greatness, believe in forewarnings, dreams, pre-moni- 
tions, second-sights, ghosts, &c. Children, also, require an or- 
gan to enable them to place confidence in the assertions of 
others, else they could believe nothing till they had positive 
evidence, which their limited observations and feeble reasoning 
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powers preclude. To this spiritual state of being, and this 
requisition for belief, this faculty is adapted. There are doubt- 
less two organs, one for trusting in Divitre Providence, or re- 
signation to the Divine Willi, and the other, belief in the won- 
derful and marvellous. The former is located near Venera- 
tion, and the latter, near Ideality. 

Those who pride themselves in believing nothing till it is 
demonstrated, will do well to read in Phrenology the exist- 
ence and function of this faculty, and with it the duty, pleas- 
ure, and profit derived from the legitimate exercise of every 
faculty. This should be educated, yet great care should be 
taken lest it degenerate into superstition. Reliance on God, 
and resignation to his will, are consoling, joy-imparting feel- 
ings, calculated to purify the heart and mend the life. This 
organ is usually small in the American head, and hence one 
cause of the prevalence of modern impiety and infidelity. 


VENERATION. 


Worship of a Supreme Being ; adoration of a God; Rev- 
erence for religion and things sacred ; disposition to pray 
and observe religious rites and ceremonies ; devotion. 


Aparration.—That the sentiment of worship of God, is 
calculated, if properly exercised, to benefit mankind by pro- 
moting moral purity and general enjoyment, is self-evident. 
Under the heads of Locality, p. 127, and Destructiveness, p. 
172, the importance of cultivating the religious sentiment, is 
presented. The means of exciting it, are an exercise of the 
devotional feelings by those around, and contemplation on re- 
ligious subjects. Family piety, is the best kind of piety, yet 
it is very scarce. Most pious parents hand over their children 
to the clergy and Sabbath school teachers for. religious in- 
struction. As well hand them over to an ignoramus for in- 
struction or to a simpleton for advice ; for clergymen are aw- 
fully slack as regards the cultivation of true piety among their 
people. Preaching is too much of a érade, and too little of a 
permanent offspring of the heart, and Sabbath school teachers 
teach creeds, sectarian dogmas, and particular doctrines, which 
seldom reach the heart, more than they excite Veneration. Re- 
lying on clergymen and Sabbath school teachers to cultivate 
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the religious sentiment inchildren, is relying on a broken reed, 
and will curse your children. Not that f would abolish or am 
opposed to either, but they see the child but once in the week, 
and then but an hour, and under circumstances little calculat- 
ed to excite devotion. Veneration requires habitual exercise 
in children—should be permanently stimulated, and that by 
the every-day conduct and conversation of parents. They 
have every opportunity so excite this sentiment, and should 
have the disposition, 


Let me be understood to give emphasis:to the remark, that 
the cultivation of Veneration should be haditual, Too many 
rely on some sudden operation of religious influence, and 
when that occurs, they think the end is obtained. Far from 
it. A meteor that bursts suddenly upon our sight, as suddenly 
vanishes. Jonah‘s-gourd that came up in a night, disappeared 
ina night. Throughout all nature, whatever springs up sud- 
denly, disappears as suddenly, but whatever matures slowly, 
lasts proportionably long. So also in the world of mind. The 
scholar who shoots forward in study with wonderful speed, 
leaves little trace behind, but the toiling, plodding student re- 
tains the knowledge acquired. So emotions kindled suddenly 
vanish suddenly, but those of slow growth, remain. This 
constitutional law of mind, should be kept in view in con- 
ducting the religious education of children. 


This organ is small in infants, and hence, less haste need be 
made to secure the conversion almost of infants, than often is 
made. If proper attention be paid to the laws of life and 
health, there is no great danger of their dying before they 
are old enough to be converted. 

If space permitted, some remarks on family and social 
prayer, as a means of exciting this organ in children, would be 
in place. Forming in children an attachment to family de- 
votion, will exert a most beneficial influence on children, first, 
in the advantages derived from the feelings themselves, and 
secondly, from the restraints they afford on vice. 

Veneration is found to be divided, the forepart exercising 
the feeling of worship of God, and the latter, respect for men, 
and attachment to the anciené and sacred. It is emphatically 
the conservative faculty, and avoids sudden changes and radi- 
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calism. Abuses should be reformed, yet should not be too 
ly sudden. The respectful or conservative part of Veneration, 
is small in most children, and indeed in the American head, 
being probably a natural consequence of our republican insti- 
tutions, or rather mob-publican conduct. That our republic is 
abused till it produces lawlessness and an utter want of re- 
spect for age and virtue, is a matter of general observation. 
Our children are proverbably saucy, and our young people 
notoriously wanting in a deferential, respectful feeling and 
manner towards age and talent. Let this feeling of respect 
be assiduously cud¢ivated in our youth, or lawlessness, impu- 
dence, and general disorder, will be the result. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Benignity; humanity ; kindness; sympathy for those in 
distress ; willingness to make personal sacrifices to make 
others happy; an accommodating, neighborly spirit ; 
generosity. Probably two organs, the lower portion giving 
active kindness, and the upper, sympathy. 


ADAPTATION.—Man is a sentient being, capable of enjoying 
and suffering, and of promoting the happiness of his fellow 
men. If man were incapable of experiencing pain, or if he 
were isolated, so that he could not comn-unicate with his fel- 
low men or relieve their sufferings, this organ would be out of 
place. Instead of this, not only is he capable of enjoying and 
suffering himself, but he can cause others to enjoy and suf- 
ffer, and this organ is adapted to this capability of promoting 
the enjoyment and alleviating the sufferings of his fellow men. 


This orzan does not appear in infants, but begins to be de- 
veloped atabout two years old, when it augments very rapid- 
ly so that, within a year from its first appearance, it becomes 
one of the largest organs in the head. The reason is obvious. 
If it were developed before two years of age, it could be of 
no manner of service; for, infants cannot do any good to 
others; but a little before the age of two, they begin to walk, 
and can get little things for those older; so that nature re- 
tards the development of this organ till its faculty can have 
scope for exercise. Its development in infants, would only 
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exhaust the energies of the system, without producing any 
good results. 

The importance of properly cultivating this organ, is too 
apparent to require comment, first because of the numberless 
little favors kind children can confer on those around them, 
by bringing and doing things requested, which their activity 
naturally predisposest hem to do, and secondly, because pleas- 
antness and good-nature, or the benign manifestations of warm, 
gushing Benevolence, as they beam forth from ever feature of 
the face and action of the child, and shine sweetly from the 
eyes and every accent, not only make the child itself happy, 
but shed a continual beam of pleasure on all who behold this 
amiableness, and unaffected goodness. A kind citizen is a 
blessing to all around him, a hard-hearted, selfish man, is a 
curse to all within the sphere of his influence. 


Various simple, yet efficient expedients may be adopted to 
excite and increase this organ, among the most efficient of 
which is, kindness to them. Let the general tenor of your 
conduct towards any child, however bad, be kind, and evince 
an interest in their welfare, as well as a disposition to gratify 
them whenever it is proper to do so, and Phrenology for it, 
that child will be kind in return. Benevolence as naturally 
‘kindles Benevolence, as fire kindles fire, and then every re- 
newed act of kindness adds fuel to the fire of reciprocal good 
feeling. 

Another means, will be found in encouraging liberality in 
them, and taking pains that their liberality always brings a 
re-supply. Thus; give John an apple, and encourage him to 
give half to Charles. If he do so, give one to Charles the 
next day, and encourage him to return the favor. If either of 
them do it, take pains to show them first, that they lose no- 
thing, and in return they gain all the pleasure offered by the 
gift. If they refuse to give, show them how little real pleas- 
ure there is in selfishness. Give them also a full supply, so 
that they may have somewhat more than they want. Show 
no stint, no grudging towards them, and they will show the 
same generous spirit towards others, 

It should be added that, in the community at large, there is 
too little charity, and especially too little public spirit. Let 
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beautiful parks be errected for the common good. Let ex- 
tensive fruit trees be planted by the wayside for the poor and 
needy. Let there be less of that all-grasping love of riches, 
which amasses immense wealth in the hands of the few, and 
leaves the poor so very poor, destitute of even the necessaries 
of life. Too many things are now bought and sold, which 
shold be public property. Were it possible, the very air we 
breathe, would be bottled up and sold by stint to the highest 
bidder, Earth, that common inheritance or birthright of all 
the children of God, is now bought and sold, as if its tittle 
could be vested in a man-made government. Every being 
borne, has an original right, derived from his being a mem- 
ber of the human family, and having those wants which can 
be supplied only by mother earth, to the wse (not ownership) 
of either his propertion,or of what is indispensable to the 
supply of his continually returning wants, This putting a 
hundred thousand acres of land in your pocket, in the form of 
a deed, is an outrage on the unalienable rights of man, and a 
curse to the wicked holder—robber rather, for he thereby robs 
others of their just rights. As well fence off air into parcels, 
and buy and deed i/ also. A spring of earth’s chrystal font, 
is not yours, because it bubbles up on land which you have 
bought of Improvements on land may be bought 
and sold, but not the dand itself. The “squatters’’ at the 
west, are right. Their claim is from God ; they will succeed. 
No one has a right to crowd another off of land already im- 
proved ; but land in a state of nature, belongs to the children 
of nature in common. It cannot be bought of the wild in- 
dian, for it is not his to sell—nor of Government, for Govern- 
ment cannot buy it of God,nor rightfully keep it from his 
creatures. These views, radical as they are, and so utterly at 
variance with the customs and opinions of society, are pretty 
plainly confirmed by the disasters which have attended the 
purchase of westernland for speculation. To buy for occupa- 
fion, is right; to buy in order to make money by raising the 
price, and making the poor pay a high price for the natural 
privilege of diving on it, is abominable.’ Buying the privilege 
of living, is not more absurd, in itself considezed. This buy- 
ing land in order to speculate, is a violation of the laws of vor 
being, and this violation induces a penalty, and that penalty 
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has fallen severely on speculators on western lands. How 
many thousands, have been ruined as to property thereby! 
and they oughi to be. 

I maintain that there should be many more things in com- 
mon than there now is—that large amounts of pleasure 
grounds and grounds for raising produce of all kinds, should 
be common property, made, owned, and enjoyed by all who 
chose to take a part in it; that our poor should be thus sup- 
ported—that those who have means, should say to the poor 
mendicant, come, brother, take an acre of this land, and raise 
potatoes or beans as you like for next winter, and not get your 
living in this miserable way. Help the poor to help themselves. 
A course similar to this would banish poverty and wretched- 
ness, and with them most of the crimes now involving the en- 
ormous expence of our prisons, courts, lawyers, &. Poverty 
prompts men to commit many of these crimés, and a gener- 
ous public feeling in favor of all mankind, a generous supply 
of the common wants of our nature at the hand of the public, 
would both remove the cause, and kill the disposition to steal, 
lie, rob, murder, &c. Kindness will subdue the vicious pro- 
pensities of the most hardened criminal. The selfishness of 
society, causes much of the viciousness of society, and then 
this viciousness is laid at the foot of original sin. 


Above all things, this enlarged kindness is the duty and 
privilege of their Christianity ; but do professors live up to 
this law of their Lord and master who “went about doing 
good.”? They, of all others, should not go about with these 
gold speculators, riding in their splendid carriages, living in 
palaces, furnished after the manner of princes, and then beg- 
ging money to spread the gospel among the heathen. Away 
with your proud Christianity (?) your aristocratical Christi- 
anity, your Lam-better-than-thou—because-I-am-rich-Chris- 
tianity ; your money-making and money-hoarding or miserly 
Christianty. As well talk about hot ice, or cold fire, or hon- 
est rascality, as talk about rich Christians, fashionably dress 
ed Christians, or Christians who do not spend their al, their 
time, property, energies, LIFE in doing good, and in the ex- 
ercise of the sentiments. What now passes for religion, is 
no more the Christianity of Jesus Christ and his apostles than 
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it is the religion of Satan, nor half so much ; for, this is the 
religion of the propensities, ‘hat, the religion of the mora/ 
sentiments. On the day of Pentecost, they “had al/ things 
common,’’ and “went from house to house breaking bread and 
giving alms,”’ but now, “if you get over into my orchard to 
get a few apples or peaches to eat, I’ll set my dog on you, or 
send you to prison, you huugry rascall’’—that is, you are a 
rascall because you are hungry. I do maintain that lining our 
highways with fruit trees, so that the poor could pick, and lay 
up, and even sell, besides being shades and ormaments to the 
traveller, would empty our poor-houses, jails, and prisons. 
Man does not know how to live. 

Phrenology is strongly in favor of pudlic works, and of asso- 
ciations having all things in common, else, why its organs of 
Benevolence and Adhesiveness. But we have not time now 
to follow out these principles. 

It should be added, that the killing of animals, is directly 
calculated to sear and weaken this faculty ; and should there- 
fore rarely take place. Were flesh diet productive of no other 
evi) consequences than lowering down and hardening Benev- 
olence, that alone should forever annilate so barbarous a prac- 
tice.* Destructiveness should seldom be allowed to conflict 
with Benevolence. The cruelties practiced upon our animals 
that are slaughtered for the meat market, are heart-sickening, 
and incredible. See the poor calves, sheep, &c., tumbled to- 
gether into the smallest possible space ; their limbs tied; unfed, 
bellowing continually, and in a most piteous tone, their 
eyes rolled up in agony, taken to the slaughter-house and 
whipped, or rather pelted by the hour with a most torturing 
instrument, and then sfrung up by the hind legs,a vein open 
ed, and they dying dy inches from the gradual loss of blood, 
the unnatural suspension, and the cruel pelting—and all to 
make their meat white and fender. A friend of the author, 
who lived near one of those places of torment, blood, and 
stench, had his Benevolence, naturally very large, wrought up 

* A young lady of high moral feelings and predominant Benevo- 
lence, seeing a calf led to the slaughter, urged and plead with her father 
to purchase it and spare its life. He didso. She never allows herself 
to eat anything that has ever had life in it, and this is right, 
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to its highest pitch of action, by the horrid groans and piteous 
exclamations of these dying, animals, and was compelled to 
hear the blows with which they were beaten. At last he 
went to. him and remonstrated...This produced: no effect. 
He went again and ‘threatened him, telling him that \ifvhe 
heard another groan from dying animals, he would make Aim 
groan, arid in so posifive a manner that the cruelties were 
abandoned, To kill animals outright, is horrible, but words 
ate inadequate to express the enormity of this refined cruelty 
now generally practiced upon helpless dumb beasts by these 
murderers of the brute création. “Look at the hideous and in- 
desctibably painful expression left‘on the heads of calves, sheep, 
hogs, &c., that we see in market, or see tumbled into a cart for 
the glue manufacturer. 

Another barbarous practice against which Phrenology loud- 
ly exclaims, is shooting birds. ‘This is, if possible, still worse, 
especially when the little warblers are of no service after 
being killed. ‘To kill them suddenly by a shot, is not particu- 
larly barbarous, because they suffer little, only lose, the 
pleasures of living ; but to kill them from the love of killing, 
must harden the heart and sear Benevolence beyond measure. 
Its finfluence on the cruel perpetrator, is the main motive [. 
urge. Another motive is, do not kill birds of seng; for you 
thereby deprive your fellow men of a great amount of pleas- 
ure derived from listening to their warblings. And then again, 
they feed on worms and insects, and thereby preserve vegeta- 
tion, I doubt not but much of that destruction of wheat.o¢ 
late so general and fatal to the wheat crop, would be | pre- 
vented by an abundance and variety of birds, In other words, 
take heed to the monitions of Benevolence, and commit no 
cruelties, but scatter happiness in all your, path, and you, will 
be the happier, and greatly augment the happiness of all con- 
cerned. 


VOL. v.—14. 
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IMITATION. 


Power of imitating and copying ; of doing what one sees 
done ; mimicry, §e. 


Aparration.—If man had no faculty for copying, if each 
member of the human family were obliged to commence the 
world de novo, from the beginning, and without adopting or 
patterning after the improvements and inventions of others, 
society would soon be resolved back into its original elements: 
the improvements and advances of each generation and indi- 
vidual would die with themselves, and man be utterly incapa- 
ble of making any advances in civilization, »nechanics, arts, 
science, and general happiness, He could not, even talk or 
write, for even in these so common, so indispensable arts, the 
enunciation and forms of letters and words, must be imitated. 
Each must do as allthe othersdo. But with this faculty, the 
inventions ofevery generation and individual, are copied by all 
the others, and thus, in all machinery, mechanical, mining, 
and other operations, in farming, building, the sciences,and all 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, improvement on im- 
provement has been accumulated till an immense amount of 
mind will be found concentrated in them all. Good writing 
and speaking require its exercise, as also does excellence in 
nearly or quite all'the mechanical arts, and in fact in almost 
every thing we say or do. 

Hence, the importance of cultivating this faculty; yet this 
should be done in conjunction with inéellect and the moral 
sentiments, which will lead us to copy only what is of real 
service, and avoid copying the bad. This organ is always 
large in children, and is one great means of their learning to 
do what they see done, to talk, &c., with such astonishing 
rapidity and faculty. This also causes and accounts for their 
learning so much more rapidly from example than precept. 
A single bad example will offset a thousand wholesome pre- 
cepts. The vices of bad children,spread with astonishing 
rapidity, throughout schools and neighborhoods, and most chil- 
dren show a ruling passion for doing and saying what they 
see done and hear said. 
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Let parents and teachers make the most ofthis faculty, and 
set such examples before their children that they will be im- 
proved by copying them, and avoid saying and doing what 
they may not say and do; for copy them they will. Many 
boys swear just as a parrot says “pretty polly,”’ because they 
hear others swear. 

There are probably two organs of Imitation, the portion next 
to Benevolence producing a disposition to mimic, and the 
lower, next to Constructiveness, giving ability to copy, take 
pattern, and imitate the arts by operating with Constructive- 
ness. 


IDEALITY. 


Good taste ; refinement of feeling and manners ; delicacy ; 
sense of propriety ; fancy ; love of polite literature, belles- 
lettres, and a chaste and elegant style; that faculty which 
perceives and admires the beautiful, the rich, the exquisite, 
the sentimental, the perfect, and the fine arts generally ; 
which gives impassioned ecstacy and rapture of feeling, 
elegunce and beauty of style, and inspiration to poetry 
and oratory. It softens down the rougher features of 
man’s nature, and creates a desire for improvement and 
perfection. 

Apapration.—All nature is full of beauty and perfection. 
All the creations of infinite Wisdom, besides heing so useful, 
and so perfectly adapted to the end they serve, are encircled in 
a halo of glory and loveliness. “The lilly of. the field,” not 
only bears seed, each after its kind, but there is a beauty, an 
exquisiteness, a perfection, a charm of construction, color, &c., 
which instinctively excitesand delights Ideality, Whatpleasure 
is greater than that of contemplating the beauties, of creation, 
strewed thick around us, and studding our path wherever we 
go? Beautiful lawns, meandering streams, extended valleys 
skirted with hills, beautiful birds decked with golden plumage, 
moving with infinite.ease and grace, beautiful animals, splen- 
did female faces and forms, captivating and charming in every 
accent and motion, refined, pure-minded, accomplished, and 
siperbly elegant in all they say and do; young men, hand. 
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some in looks apd prepossessing in address, beautiful paint- 
ings, highly wrought poetry, all charm, delight, purify and ele- 
vate the soul, making earth a paradise and man happy. 

This organ also refines the manners. and expressions, and 
chastens and purifies all the mental manifestations, and thus 
contributes greatly to virtue. I never saw a culprit with this 
organ large. The inmates of our prisons to a man, have this 
organ small. It purifies the animal feelings from dross, con- 
verts gross animal passion into virtuous love; softens down 
the rougher characteristics of our nature, and every way aug- 
ments the virtue and happiness of mankind. 


Let this organ be cultivated in children especially. Let them 
be encouraged to observe and admire natural beauty, in pre- 
ference to the beauties of art. Few things chasten the grosser 
manifestations of the passions or elevate the soul, more than 
the study of the works of nature. Nature, how perfect, how 
beautiful, how exquisite throughout! And yet her beauties 
are comparatively a sealed book to most of her children, be- 
cause they have no eyes to read, no time to contemplate them. 


To enlarge this organ in yourself, cultivate an observation 
and admiration.of the beautiful and perfect in nature and art, 
the fomer especially. Cultivate flowers, and take frequent op- 
portunities to observe and admire them. As you mount an 
eminence, stop and cast an admiring eye abroad upon the sur- 
rounding scenery, or pluck the pretty flower that grows be- 
neath your feet, or let your eye rest on the gorgeous rainbow, 
or rise in the morning to contemplate aurora’s beauties, or take 
a walk when the setting sun is casting his last rays upon de- 
lighted earth, skirting the western sky with its golden rays, 
and casting a mellow richness over earth and its beauties, or 
cultivate the acquaintance of those who are refined and agree- 
able in expression or conduct, and avoid the company of the 
coarse and vulgar; admire beautiful fornis, both animal and 
human, and especially cultivate the society of virtuous and re- 
fined women, for the exercise of this faculty in them, will ex- 
cite it in all who are in their company; and this organ is usu- 
ally much larger in woman than in man. Read books the style 
of which is finished and the sentiments elevated, (works of 
fiction are far from being calculated to cultivate this sentiment, 
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but often contain allusions most objectionable;'and create a 
wild, erratic, extravagant fancy rather than a true, refined 
taste,) cultivate personal neatness and elegance of mariner and 
expression, and take advantage of that inexhaustable store- 
house’of beauty with which nature every where abounds. 


A chapter in my own history. Brought up, as I have al- 
ready remarked, in the back woods, and with little to cultivate 
this faculty, this organ became deficient in my own head. I 
was not aware of this deficiency, till Phrenology showed 
how thin my head was in this region. Immediately, I set 
about its cultivation ; and to effect this end, when my profes- 
sion required me to travel, I took every opportunity to mount 
the drivers seat on the stage, or walk the deck of the steam- 
boat, that conveyed me from place to place, in order to behold 
and admire the ever varying scenery that presente? itself, and 
those beauties which every where met and delighted the eye. 
I often wander on the hills or on the shore of a lake or bay, 
and employ other similar means of exciting this faculty. To 
what extent this faculty has been improved, I leave to the 
judgment of those who heard and can compare my style of 
lecturing and writing ten years ago with my style now.* 
More time to perfect my productions, (and nothing do I: desire 


* * In one important respect, that of writing, the comparison is unfor- 
tunate, because then I published but little and took more pains. Every 
page of the Journal has been written under circumstances most unfa- 
vorable—either between eleven o'clock at night and daylight, after the 
exhausting lectures and labors of the day, or else in my office, subject 
to continual interruptions, and without any time for re-writing and hardly 
for revision. If any are disposed to find fault with this course, I reply, 
that unless J myself continue the Journal, no other person will, and I 
have done the best J possibly could do. It must have'died, or been 
conducted as it has been. ‘Unaided and alone,’’ I have been editor, 
publisher, supporter, and ‘all hands ;’’ and .am likely to be, besides 
my rprofessional duties as a practical Phrenologist. Examining 
heads is my profession—editing the Journal, isa work of supereroga- 
fion—a burden additional; yet, after all, in scientific productions, far 
more attention should be’paid to subject matter than to the ornaments 
and graces of sfyle-merely. The blending of the two may ‘be: advisa- 
ble, vet, if either predominates, it) should be the intellectual and phi- 
losophical predominating over the ornamental. . 
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more,) will doubtless show a decided improvement in the man- 
ifestation of the organ of Ideality; yet I am still free to 
confess its deficiency. 

There are doubtless several! species of this organ, adapted to 
different kinds of beauty, but the above analysis of this group 
or cluster of organs, will enable the reader to understand the 
principle which he can apply as universally as he pleases to 
the cultivation of every kind of Ideality. 


SUBLIMITY. 


Conception of the grand, awful, and endless ; sublime emo- 
tions exciled by contemplating the wild, grand, vast, ro- 
mantic, magnificent, towering, sublime, and splendid in 
nature and art, such as the dashing, roaring, foaming cata- 
racts, towering mountains, flashes of lightning, loud peals 
of thunder, the commotions of the elements, the starry can- 
opy of heaven, &c. 

ApapratTion.—Ideality is adapted to the beautiful lawn and 
the cloudless sky, Sublimity, to the dark rolling clouds rent 
with lightning and echoing with startling thunder, and the 
rocky mountain peak, hiding its head in the clouds of heaven, 
and standing alone and sublimely, a monument of Almighty 
power. The above analysis of the organ will show what is 
calculated to excite and enlarge it. 


MIRTHFULNESS. 


Wit; perception of the absurd and ludicrous ; disposition 
and ability to joke, make fun, and ridicule ; humor ; pleas- 
antry ; faceliousness ; intuitive perception of, and dis- 
position toluugh at, that which is improper, ill-timed, out 
of place, unbecoming, §c. 


Apartation.—“ Laugh and grow fat,’ implies that there 
are things to be daughed ai, and that it does good to laugh at 
them. Some things are absurd and ridiculous in their very 
nature, and strike the mind as preposterous... The action of 
any. organ is ridiculous when nof exerted upon its /egitimate 
object. Thus, Philoprogenitiveness is adapted to children, and 
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hence carressing them, is its natural function, but an old maid, 
fondling a lap dog ora cat, excites Mirthfulness because she is 
not exercising this organ upon its legitimate object. Com- 
bativeness fiighting a man of straw, Cautiousness fearing an 
unloaded gun, Destructiveness venting itself upon stones or 
sticks which may have occasioned pain, are perversions of 
these respective faculties, and therefore ridiculous in them- 
selves. 

There are probably two organs of Mirthfulness, the outer 
one, towards Ideality, creating the disposition to Jaugh merely, 
and the inner one towards Causality, aiding this organ in as- 
certaining what is true by detecting what is absurd and ridicu- 
lous; for, what is absurd, cannot of course be true. . This 
portion, in conjunction with Causality, detects errors. by 
ridiculing the opponent’s positions—a favorite method of ar- 
guing adopted by many. 

This organ is usually large in children, and hence the merry 
laugh bursting forth so often and so heartily from them while 
at play. Let it be cultivated. Let mothers often laugh and 
play with children, for few things contribute more to either 
their health or enjoyment. I have no opitiion of gloomy 
melancholy; it drags down the spirits, causes the animal and 
mental energies to flag, and weakens the whole man. Let 
lively, cheerful conversation be cultivated, especially around 
the family hearth and in the’social party, and let all give birth 
to whatever will amuse those around us. And if sound sense 
ean be combined with it, if philosophy and rich ideas can be 
expressed in a laughable manner, all the better. « This doc- 
triné of indulging fun, is at’ variance with the pious but erro- 
neous notion of many well-meaning but misguided religion- 
ists, who think a long face is aeceptable to God, and light con- 
versation, offensive. If this Aad been the case, he certainly 
would ‘not‘have implanted this laughing faculty im the’ breast 
of man, and the fact that he Aas'thus placed it, is- proof posi- 
tive that it is our duty, as it Certainly is our pleasure, to exer- 
cise it habitually. 
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CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


Unity and continuity of thought and feeling ; application ; 
ability and disposition to attend to one, and but one, thing 
at atime,and to complete that before turning to another. 


Apapration.— Many of the operations of life, and especial- 
ly the acquisition of knowledge, require the continued, united, 
and patient application of the faculties to one thing at a time. 
Firmness gives continuity ‘as regards the general plans, 
opinions, &c., of life, while this organ is adapted to the minor 
operations of the mind for the time being. Without Concen- 
trativenéss, the mental operations would be extremely imper- 
fect, wanting in thoroughness, and too vapid and flashy. Its 
absencé may be advisable in some kinds of business, as in 
the mercantile, where so many'little things are to be done, so 
many customers waited upon in a short time, and so ‘so much 
versatility of talent required. 


The whole cast.and, character of the American people, 
evinces the almost, total deficiency of this faculty in character, 
and accordingly, in ninety-nine in every hundred of the heads 
I examine, its organ is.small... The error lies in our defective 
system of education—especially in our crowding so many 
studies upon the attention of children and youth in a day. In 
our common schools, a, few minutes are devoted to reading, a 
few, minutes to spelling, a few more to writing, a few more to 
arithmetic, &c., &c., allin half a day. By the time Concen- 
trativeness brings the organs required in a given study, to 
bear upon. it, so, that, it. begins, to. do them good, the mind is 
taken off, and the attention directed to another study... This 
is wrong... When the mind becomes engaged in a particular 
study, or train of thought, it should be allowed to remain fixed 
without interruptions, until fatigue is induced. And I am of 
the opinion that not more than.one or two studies or subjects 
should be thrust upon the mind in a day. .Lineline to the 
opinion that a single study at a time should be ¢he study, and 
the others, recreations merely. Make thorough work of one 
study, and then of another. The Germans devote a /ife-time 
to a single study, and in them, this organ is ususually large. 
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It is mueh larger in the English and Scotch | than ‘in’ the 
Americans; and is not generally developed in the French 
head. 

The means of cultivating this organ may in part be drawn 
from the preceding remarks. Fix the mind, and let it remain 
fixed, on one single subject, for a long time, and avoid inter- 
ruption and transition. The weavers in our factories usually 
have this faculty large, because their whole attention ‘is re- 
quired to one and the same thing, hour after hour and day 
after day. 

The precise function of this faculty is not generally under- 
stood. It gives continuity, and a patient dwelling on one 
subject, but not intensity or concentration of mind. These 
are imparted by its absence, and an active temperament. It 
dilutes, instead of concentrating the mental faculties, With 
this organ small, and an ‘active temperament, the mind acts 
with energy and rapidity, but ‘soon despatches one subject, and 
passes to another, and then to a third. . 





THE SOCIAL FACULTIES. 


In the author’s work on Matrimony, published in connec- 
tion with vol. iv. of the Journal, these organs will be found 
fully analyzed, so that their analysis here would only be a re- 
petition, . A few words in regard to their cultivation, must 
therefore suffice. The relations between parents and. their 
children should be of the most friend/y character, and nothing 
should, be allowed to interrupt or lacerate it. Make them con- 
fidents, and induce them to disclose freely, all that troubles. or 
delights them. . Parents and children should be separaéed..as 
little as possible, and a perfect understanding should be had 
between them. -Let parents never assume any appearance of 
austerity, or distanee, but letthemdo all they can to.cultivate 
good, feeling between them and their children,.and between 
children, and. children, Let; families be separated but little. 
Special,care should also be. taken to choose their associates, 
for they exert a powerful influence. in the formation of char- 
acter. Associates they should, have;.for, without them, not 
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only will. one powerful faculty lie dormant,,but all the advan- 
tages to be derived frem,society, be lost; yet better have no 
associates, than those at all objectionable. We should alllove 


our friends, and as often.as may be, relax from the more ‘se- . 


vere duties of life, to indulge it. But let no formality,—no 
etiquette, mar this friendship, True friendship disdains all 
the trammels and false pretences of fashionable life, and un- 
bosoms the heart cordially and freely, pouring forth the full 
tide of friendly feeling without any barrier, any reserve. The 
mere recreation afforded by friendship is invaluable, espe- 
cially to an intellectual man, as a means of health, and to aug- 
ment his talents, 

Philoprogenitiveness can be cultivated by playing with chil- 
dren, and indulging it in witnessing their innocent gambols, 
&c. The elder children can cultivate it by taking care of the 
younger, and the younger by loving dolls, pets and toys re- 
presenting various animals. Inhabitiveness can be cultivated 
by having a home, staying much at home, and improving that 
home by setting out fruit trees and shrubbery, multiplying 
conveniences about it, and indulging a dove of home as your 
home. Moving often, by tearing us away from the place 
which has become endeared to us, interrupts and pains this 
faculty, and thus hardens, sears, and enfeebles it. Children 
should; if possible, be brought up in one house, and home 
should be rendered as delightful a place to them as pos- 
sible. 

Remarks on the cultivation, regulation, and means of re- 
straining Amativeness, belong properly to this work, butmight 
by some be deemed improper. Still, a false delicacy in the 
publi¢ taste, would by no means prevent the author from’ im- 
parting'some most valuable and much-needed information on 
this important point, were it not that he contemplates entering 
somewhat more fully into this subject, than he could here, in 
a separate essay, to be published in a pamphlet form, (proba- 
bly in the fall,) showing what the true function and legiti- 
mate exercise of this faculty are and at the same time expos- 
ing the evils of its perversion, and the means of governing and 
reducing its excessive and perverted action, incliding some 
valuable hints to the married; and being a kind of supple- 
ment to his works on ‘matrimony and hereditary descent. 
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THE COMBINATIONS REQUISITE FOR PARTICULAR OCCUPATIONS, 


The prospectus of this work promised a chapter, on the de- 
velopments requisite for particular occupationsand professions, 
Space is left to give a few only, as samples of others, 


A TEacHeEr, requires an active temperament, to impart life, 
vivacity, and quickness of mind, so that he can excite and 
draw out the minds of his pupils; large perceptive organs, es- 
pecially the middle or literary range, p. 66, to give abundance 
of facts, to enable him to poura continual stream of informa- 
tion into the minds of children; large Language to enable 
him to speak freely and well; large Philoprogenitiveness, to 
make him fond of children, and enable him to ingratiate him- 
self into their affections; large Benevolence, to impart real 
goodness, to make him seek their happiness; large Firmness 
and full, but not large, Self-Esteem, to enable him to act a digs 
nified part, and prevent his being a boy among boys; only 
average or full Combativeness, lest he try to flog learning or 
goodness into them; large Conscientiousness to enable him to 
deal just/y himself, and cultivate the sentiment of right and 
truth in them; smaller Concentrativeness, so that he can go 
from one scholar arid thing to another in quick succession ; 
large Friendship to enable him to get and keep on the right 
side of the parents; good lungs, and a well proportioned head ; 
and especially, large Comparison and Human Nature, the first 
to enable him to explain and expound every thing, and set it 
clearly before them by copiously illustrating every thing, and 
the latter to enable him to adapt himself to the ever varying 
characters and peculiarities of his pupils, &c. 


A Lawyer, requires the nervous or nervous vital tempera- 
ment to give him intensity of feeling and clearness'of intellect ; 
large Eventiality to enable him to recall law cases and de- 
cisions, and to recollect all the particulars and items of the 
case; large Comparison to.enable him to put together differ- 
ent parts of the law and evidence, to criticise, cross-question, 
illustrate, and adduce similar decisions and cases; large-Mirth- 
fulness, 'to enable him to ridicule and employ the reduetio ad 
absurdum in argument ;'very large Combativeness, to make 
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him Jove litigation andfoment strife, instead of reconciling the 
parties; large Hope, to make him expect success and promise 
it as certain to his client; small Veneration and Marellous- 
ness, and large Self-Esteem to make him well-nigh impudent, 
and ‘enable him to brow-beat and deny ; large Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Mirthfulness to make him sarcastic, cut- 
ting, and biting in his repartees; large Acquisitiveness and 
Self-Esteem, to make him think Ais services are very valuable, 
and demand large fees; large Seeretiveness and small Consci- 
entiousness to enable him to take up onthe wrong side without 
scruple, and wrong his opponent out.of his just dues by some 
quirk of the law, if he possibly can, and to gloss over'a ‘bad 
case, tell a smooth white or black lie with a face unchanged ; 
large Language, to give him a limber tongue; large Ideality, 
to enable him to supply the place of facts by ingenious sup- 
positions and a decidedly bad, selfish head, adapted to his 
calling. 


A Crererman, (as he should be, not as, most clergymen 
usually are,) should have the mental, or motive mental tem- 
perament to give him a decided predominance of mind over 
his physical tendencies, and impart the thorough and sud- 
stantial to all he says and does; a large frontal and coronal 
region, the former to give him intellectual capacity, and the 
latter, to impart moral worth, high moral aims and feelings; 
elevation of character and blamelessness of conduct; very 
large Benevolence and Conscientiousness to render him truly 
philanthropic and disinterested; and willing to sacrifice per- 
sonal interests upon the altar of human happiness, and to ex- 
cite a strong desire to make men happier by making them det- 
ter ; large Veneration, to make him truly godly and prayer- 
ful, so that he may excite these feelings in those around him ; 
small Secretiveness, so that he may declare the whole council 
of God without daubing with untempered morter, or hide the 
truth in round-about expressions ; small Acquisitiveness, so 
that he. may care. little for money, and be unable to.drive a 
close bargain, (yet he should have a frugal wife and a generous 
people,-so that he may not be embarrassed nor |harrassed by 
pecuniary affairs;) large Adhesiveness, so\that he may make 
all who know him dove him, and win them over to the paths 
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of truth and: righteousness ;:average Combativeness, so that 
he may be mild, yet not tame nor severe, yet not a coward 
morally ; large Philoprogenitiveness to render him interested 
in the moral improvement of children ; full or large Ideality, so 
that he may: not offend by his coarsness, but please with his 
elegance of style and grace and ease of mannersand delivery ; 
large Comparison, to render him clear and pointed: and to 
enable him to expound and explain, illustrate and clear up 
notty points; make himself fully understood and carry conviction 
to the understandings of all; full Hope to render him cheer- 
full; large Language, to enable him to speak with ease and 
perspicuity ; full Coneentrativeness, so that he may impart 
oneness to his discourses, yet not too large, lest he become 
prosy and prolix; and a uniform, well-balanced head to ren- 
der him consistent in conduct, and correct in judgment, and 
excite the better feelings in those that come within the sphere 
of his influence. 


A Pauysician requires a strong, robust temperament, so that 
he can endure hardship, fatigue, and want of sleep and food, 
and stand all weathers and immense labor; large Perceptive 
organs, so that he may study and apply anatomy, physiology, 
chymistry, and botany with skill and success; large Benevo- 
lence, so that he may really desire to alleviate suffering; full 
or large Destructiveness, lest he shrink from inflicting the pain 
requisite to cure, amputate, or cut into the live flesh; large 
Constructiveness, to give him skill in the surgical part of his 
business; large Amativeness to render him a favorite among 
the women, (and physicians are generally well supplied with 
this commodity ;) large Philoprogenitiveness, so that he may 
get on the right side of the children; large Combativeness, to 
render him resolute and prompt; large Cautiousness to render 


him judicious and safe; and a large head to give him power 
of mind. 


A Menrcuant, requires a light, sprightly, active body, so 
that he may move easily and rapidly, and be anything but in- 
dolent; large Acquisitiveness, to render him fond of making 
money, bargaining, buying, selling, and handling money; 
large Hope, to make him sanguine of success and dispose him 
to speculate, and buy largely, but not too large Hope lest he 
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buy more than he can pay for and so break; large Cautious- 
ness to render him careful and provident; large or very large 
perceptive organs to enable him to judge correctly of the quali- 
ties of goods, and largé Ideality added, to enable him to judge 
correctly in matters of ¢aste; large Approbativeness and less 
Self-Esteem, to render him \polite, affable, courteous, and 
familiar ; Small Concentrativeness to enable him to attend cor- 
rectly to. a great multiplicity of business in a short time; with- 
out being confused ; large Adhesiveness, so that he may make 
JSriends of his customers, and thus xeep them full Construc- 
tiveness so that he can use his hands tolerably well in packing, 
unpacking, wrapping up, fixing up things about the store, &c. ; 
full or large Secretiveness so that he may throw out some false 
colors, put the best side of. his goods out, and keep many 
things in his business to himself ; Conscientiousness variable ; 
large in some merchants so that they may deal fairly, charge 
only moderate profits, and have but one price; and small in 
others, so that they may set high prices, and fall, describe poor 
articles as good, and fair as superfine, and make money fast 
for a little while, only to drive away all custom and break. 


Mecuanics, require large Constructiveness and Imitation, 
to enable them to use their hands and tools with dexterity, 
and take pattern, orimake like something else; and other or- 
gans varying, according to the kind of mechanical business in 
which they engage, Thus:, A Builder, whether of ships, 
boats, houses, waggons, sleighs, &c,, &c., requires the Motive 
Vital Temperament, which gives both strength and endur- 
ance, and a love of physical labor, to, enable him to impart 
strength to his works; large perceptive organs to enable him 
to judge accurately of the form, size, proportion, perpendicu- 
larity, position, &c., of parts; large Order to arrange everything 
properly and keep tools and everything in place ; large Cal- 
culation to help him compute figures with’ease and correetness ; 
large Causality, toenable him to plan, adapt means to ends, 
create resources, contrive, make his head save his heels, in- 
vent, enable him to take'the advantage of his work, and be- 
gin atthe right end, and show him how to do things, and what 
will do what, with a good share of Firmness to impart perse- 
verence, and full Combativeness and Destructiveness to impart 
the requisite force and energy of character. 
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A Farmer, requires the Motive, or the Motive-Vital or 
Vital-Motive Temperament, to\make him fond of work, and 
enable him to endure it; large Constructiveness, to enable 
him to use his farming utensils; large Inhabitiveness, to: make 
him love his farm, and be contented, at home, with some Ap- 
probativeness to make him take some pride in improving and 
adorning it; large Philoprogenitiveness, to make him fond. of 
children and of feeding and rearing animals* and improving 
their breed ; large Adhesiveness and Friendship to render him 
neighborly and obliging; a good intellect to give him the mind 
requisite to manage and arrange matters and dispose him to 
improve rainy days and odd spells in study; large Acquisi- 
tiveness to make him frugal, industrious, and thrifty; large 
Order to keep all his things in their places;t and a good de- 
velopment of the perceptive faculties so that he can judge 
accurately of land, crops, and the value and uses of things. 
The developments requisite for a good farmer, do not differ 
essentially from those requisite for the mechanic of the heavier 
kinds of business. 


The Jighter kinds of mechanical business, such as a ‘gold- 
smith, tailor, engraver, artist, &c., require the nervous tem- 
perament, to give lightness and ease of action, and much the 
same developments as the mechanic and farmer require, ex- 
cepting that Ideality should be large to give taste, and impart 
a polish to his productions. The Vital-Motive Temperament 
renders persons averse to confinement, and gives great action, 
but the nervous indures it better. 


Painters require large Color to enable them to judge of, mix, 
and apply colors, with more or less Ideality in their applica- 
tion. House-painters, should have much of the Motive, or 
Vital Temperaments and large Weight to enable them:-to 
keep the centre of gravity, Portrait painters. require. the 
Nervous, or Nervous-Motive Temperament, to impart delicacy, 


* The lower portion of Philoprogenitiveness gives fondness for pet 
animals, the upper, for one’s own children, 


+ Mark it when and where you will, the farmer who has‘no place 
for things, and nothing in:its. place, so that he‘can never find them, 
will soon fail, because he will.loose so much time in finding things, 
that he will fall behind hand in his work, and go to ruin. 
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and refinement of feeling, (I find few artists without’a highly 
wrought temperament) large Form, Size, Imitation and Con- 
structiveness, to enable them to copy, draw, and pattern, and 
to transfer the likeness to.canvass; large Color and Ideality, 
to give finish, taste, and exquisiteness to the coloring; large 
Language, Mirthfulness, and Eventuality to amuse their cus- 
tomers and give them a pleasant countenance for them to imi- 
tateyclarge Cautiousness, so that they may make no false 
touches; large Approbativeness to give him ambition, &c. 

An Enaiveer requires organs similar to a builder, with 
decidedly large Form, Size; and Calculation, with the Motive- 
Mental Temperament. “ 

An Eprrok requires a very active, exciteable temperament, 
so, that he can exci/e and.interest his readers, and co‘or well; 
large Individuality and Eventuality to enable him to collect and 
whole-sale racts, news, incidents, phenomena, &c., &c.; large 
Form, to enable him to spell correctly and detect errors in the 
proof-sheets; very large Comparison to enable. him to illus- 
trate and explain everything; to criticise, pick flaws, show 
up opponents ; large Mirthfulness to enable him to make fun 
for his readers, ridicule what the people dislike, &c,; large 
Ideality, to impart good taste; large Language to make him 
fluent, and less Causality, so that he will have more words 
and facts than ideas ; (for the mass do not love to read ideas ;) 
large Combativeness, to render him spirited and fond of con- 
flict, and to impart force and energy to what he says, &c. 

A Sraresman, should have the Motive-Mental Tempera- 
ment, to give mind as such; a strong infedlect, to enable him 
to see through great public measures and choose the best 
course; a high, narrow head, so as to be disinterested and 
seek the people’s good, not his own, &c. 

This adaptation of organs to particular occupations, might 
be continued to any extent, but these will suffice as samples of 
the others. ; 

In conclusion, let every reader ponder deeply, and reduce to 
practice, the principles of this work, ascertain his excesses 
and defects, and then assiduously cuétivate and habitually ez- 
ereise the organs that are too small, and remove stimulants 
from those that are too large, and thus render himself, bis chil- 
dren, and those around him the better and the more happy. 
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